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This, is a repolfr 6n a study t*o junior higt\: . -> 
schools in.a ssall Midirestern city uprlled **,Avo^^. This industrial 
. coBunity serves an agricultural region/ This study was undertaken as 
a coapleaent to a stjady'o^ tvo other jun^dr )iigh schools in a such 
\leB3 Ordinary eossaniliy and school sy.stes (**Canton") , vhich had been 
previously studied^^t This report concentrates upon a cosprehensive ^ 
an'alyticr description of the charact#F^f the cl^ssrooss and schools ; ' 
studied in &von\nd upo^ those theore^cal 'issH|es or espirical 
hypotheses V herV^the* findings 'fros ivwei^tend or goalify those fros 
Canton. &von operates three junior high/«tchQols drawing fros the city • ' 
and«tvo dravih^ mainly fros surrounding unincorporated areas'^ Tvo 
c|ty schools ve re chosen fojr this study. Dale and Pillsor^. ^hey have ^ 
the highest^ proportion 'of .recent Appalachian sigrants in ^^eir 
student bodies and vere jcj^dsen for this reason. The ifpproach in 

studying the ^schools was ethnographic. The sain focus vas to observe ^ ^ 
the vay^ in which aaintenaace of control interacts with* the school^s * 
other funotions both in the classroos and in the school at large. In 
studying these differences in children's behavior^ within and between ' 
schools, differences, between , teachers and differences in the ^way a -4 } 
^ngle teacher treated 4ifferent students, differences ia the ' ^ * 

fblicies'^and the practices of the pi;in'cipals, and differences in the' / 
.character pf tbe schools, as whole organisations were studied. It was , _ ^ 

observed thsrt the cliaracter of a schdol depends in large part on the 
luiture of its ^nvi'ronsetit;. as that ters is technically Used in the 
study of organizat j.ons. Perhaps the sost i;^portant pingle influence ^ ^ 

on a school was the students. Because* theJ teachers perfprs the 
central work of th'e organization and be'cao^.e they .iors the fist « ^ 
Majority of ' persons given a. forpal right to ^define the /situation, t * J * - 

they were found to be the aezt sost- iapq^tant group ih/dete^sining ^ 
the character* of the school^ This detailed ilescrSption/ of Dale ana i ' « / 
Filliore^ provided a subjective, sense of the' ccuiplez ways in whiclP * 
'students* behavior, teachers' skills and chlirajcters, and the 
princi|)aVs po'iicies blend Int^o a total school . ataosphere which in 
'turn shapes students', teaclKrs^, and adsinist'fato'rs'^ behavior. * - 
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The follbwihg pages are primarily a repprt on a study of 
rtwo Junior high schools, in the small city or "Avon", an: incius- ; . 
trial community^ serving an agricultural region on the southern 
,edge of middle America. The study of Avon was undertaken as ^ 
complement Jto' a study of two othe'r junior high schools in a much 
les5 ordinary community and School system. However, m/ grant 
from NIE covered only revi^on of the study of "Canton" which is 
thoroughly described in a manuscript for a book. . This report will 
there/ore concentrate upon an, analytic description of the - c)iaracter 
of the classrooms 'and schools studied in* Avon eind upon those 
theoretical: issues or empiriftal hypotheses where the findings 
from Ayon extend or -qualify tlios? from Canton. 

* ' .1 

A sociolbgica'l description oi" ,the character Avon-' s 
school«s is important in' itself, aside from it's direct contribu- 
tion to theory. Schools have beei^ little* steadied by sociologists, 
and oiir knowledge" of the character of their detailed daily .lif^ 
%s limited indeed. I believe this to be so* in part* because thpir' 
character. as organizations makes them strongly susceptible to the ■ 
influence of idiosyncratic conditions in^ their environment. These 
conditions affect the overall character and the daily life of 
schools not only singly but through compi^ex interaction. It is 
therefore difficult to move' from 'the evetttg of school. life in a 
variety(?f setting* to the empirical generalizations and theoret- 
ical, propositions which are social scientists* 4 concern. . . 

. In such a situation' we nefed to exercise ^^tience apd to use 
the resources to conduct a great many detaileti^iefld. studies, of • 
manysdj^^ljferent kinds of schools. Tftrough a co^osite of these 
we ma^iBe -able' to identify the analytically important dimensions 
on which schools vary an& the elements of sirailai^ity which nin 
through all schools, or all schools of Various lay^g© "Categories. ■ 
Fl)llbwing this belief," I devote tfie bulk of this rejSoftt to an 
sount of " the chara6ter of the Avon' scJJools. ' \<i.> 



fHE AVON COJ^NITY 

• The qonltaunities in Which sct^pols are located affect ^their 
'internal operation *^in many ways.«' They determine the -character of 
the students, the' expectations ^nd behavior of parents, the kind* 
of teacher and administrator attracted to live and work in the\ , 
area, and the political pressures to which electeo" school boe^rde ^ 
must be responsive. ^ • . . 



' y / • * / 

Avon -is a small city of just imdfer 50^000 supportejl pri- 

o'marily by h^eavy industi^y. However, At is located in an agricul- , 

tural region and ^proyides a service^ cent6i: for suirroijhding 

towns and* unincorporated, areas. It does have a privAte college 

of modest national reputation/ buli the college is small and its 

impact on civic affairs i^ slight. 

A trip of forty' miles .is required to reach a -town' of equal 
size. Such a -trip across the state line J^rings one to. a metro- 
polis of /nationally known name^ which supports an airport served 
by several major airlines and/ one or twou large department stores 
which provide Avonites theii^ymain reason fqr tracer there. A 
trip of seventy miles brings/ one, to a much larger metropolis ^ 
supporting museums, perfomjing .arts groups, television stations 
for every network,, and a naftionally known ijewspaper. 

Avon'^s state is indisimtably jp^rt of "America's heartlsyid", 
both g^pgraphicilly ^nd socially. At the same^timej Avon and the ' 
areas to the south 'of it display a distinct southern influence 
noticeable in the twang of' natives' speech, especially the l^ss 
educated groups', in /the st&hdard '^come bac)c, now" offered by store 
clerks, and in the racial iat tit ude-s of, many of its citizens. ' ' ^ 

Avon is politically conservative. Goldwater took the county 
in 1964 and Democrats rarely capture offices higher tfi'an those at 
the city level. Welfare! programs are. held at a bare minimum and 
.even these are treated -with suspicion. \ The single local newspaper 
started to capitalize' Uni^d' Nations only in thQ^late spittles* 
It St ill '>re fuses to print notice of either the existence^ or the 
hours of free ^ot|^tetrical and pediatric clinics available twice, a 
weet to persons whq can prove inal^ility to pay.. ^ » - / • 

■> 

The city is black. The black population is a re,latlv^ly 
established and educated one led by descendants of persons who ^ 
were brought there tc|fcafety»l3y Quakers before the Civil War. 
There are no^ signif iQH|t niimbers of other racial minorities'. , 

. The vast majority of the city consists of white persons 'of 
working class status. There are no strong ethnic enclaves exdept 
those of recent migrants from Appalachia who initially .settle- ip 
a few discernible areas. of the 'city. But many move on to larger' 
cities or else fan out, into Avon ~^,ujihindered by a distinctive 
-9kin color, accent, or set of last^ names. - ~ 

The civic leaders of Avon are drawn from the local profession- 
als and leading merchants and from a mobile pool of executives of 
nationally owned industi»y. ^On the whole, thd college carries on 
anr €{xistence separate from t^e town. Both gown and* town 
find coi^dial relations easier at some social distance. The trown's 
people feei byji turns j)ride in the- college's widfe reputation and 
suspicion of its liberal ideas afrtd p»ractices. 

In cqptrasrt. Canton is a coiBmiinity of well over -100,000 
embedded . in a far larger urban area.' Other cities are contiguous . \ 
with it on two sides. The urban area is a major" one considered to,- 



be sqahtstic^ed, .and the Mty itself includes a nationally . * 
rec6mi;ied xiniversity. The political complection of the city'' 
is Ixberal. .The population at. the t^e of the study wa^ 26^ ^ 
black, and the ^school population /was 41?^ blacks Though the 
blact population contained a core of established and well educated' 
persons and an active and informed leadership, 'it also included 
• a sizable component of Working* and lovfeit class persons. ^,The 
vrtiite working ciass Wa^s unusually smalll The percentage ^f the 
population with a college education aod professional ai)d mariagerial 
occupations was far above average. School affairs were ^dominated 
by tne leadership of the blacker community arid the leadership of • 
the professional white community with theTieadershiploS the middle 
clstas white Tocal business oommiinity registering strong' dissenting 
opiniohs.^ • ^ ~ ♦ 

In 196if the d^mijiant ^groups controlling the school board 
mamiateci the integration of all the junior high schools so that. 
tn^ reflected the population o^ the city.' TKe dissidents were ^ 
unsmccessful in a bitterly JTougiit recall of ti^e jschbol board. In 
1969 the elementary schools were similarly desegreg|ted. 

AVON'S SCHOOLS AND^HE METHODS OF ^/uDY 

Avon operates three jxxnior .high j schools (^rawing * f rom the city 
and two draw^ig mainly from surrounding uninco:rporated ai;gas. Two 
city .school^ere chosen for this study, Dale and Fillmore^ They 
have -the hi^est proportion of tecant Appalachian migrants in 
their student bodies and were chosern.for this r^asoh.^ It was' 
possible to separate the effects of povevrty and ethfiici^y in 
students' intaraction%wit/h the schools. Despite the common 
.presence of students from Appalachiaj the schools had dissimilar 
total student bodies which contributed sighificantly to different 
schrfol atmosph|res. . * ^ * - ^ \ 

•Dalfe, which enrolled S32 students in the fall of 1974, draws 
all the students of Pleasant' Glade, the elite section of the city. ^ 
Indeed it takes all'the children of the. South Side which is . . 
considered the affluent and fashionable section. It also enrolls 
a small black clientele — less than 10?5 of the student body — from 
the East Si»4e, the poorest black section^) a sizable cpntingent 
of Appalachian migrants, * and Sotae worTcing class whiter* 

Fillmore, approximately half as larges, with 396 students in 
the fall of 1974, iiraws its atudents from the . immediately, sxirround- 
ing West Side, an historically modest neighborhood which is 
deteriot^ating.* Its stuplents are about 23^ black. The blacks in 
this area are generally njor^ successful than those pn the East * 
Si4e.* They have occupied this area for m9re than a generation, ^ 
iiving side by side with whites of Iqwer educational /and ocdnpa- 
- t^onal accomplishment. 

-^Marbury^ the third city junior high'school| draws fi'om the 
North Side Wiich incliyies the college. It ^us contains most of , 
the children whose parents are associated wPtn the college. It 
also draws the. upper middle class black chjAdren whose families . 



have fanne4 out into this area. It is populated primarily* .with ' 
stable lower middle xlass and working class white families. 

■a' \ ■» 

Dale dr^ws from the elementdry schools with the socially 
worst and best reputations, in the city, along with^several othe*rs. 
' ^ Fillmore ^has undoubtedly t^e worst reputation* among the junior 
' high -schQols., , ^ . 

\ My approach in- studyi&g- these schpols was ethnographic, I ^ 
was 'interested in .the way that the- maintenance of control intSir- 
. act with the school other functions both in the ' classroom and 
in the school at large • In studying^ these 'questions I v/anted 'to 
observe differences in children's behavior within and. between 
schools, difference's' between teachers and diff^erences in the way 
a airigle teachef^reated differfent stude?^, differences. ii> . 
policies ahd EX^ctices of ^ the principals, ' and difference's^ in the 
character of the sthpols as whole organizations. Becausfe I was • 
most interested in' the effect of social class $ind achievement . 
level among students, 1 did not try to study the very real effects 
of age at the jiuadoi* high level* I therefore concentrated iBy 
observations on the eighth grade and chose teachers to observe ' ^ 
, anci to. interview who worked predominahtly with eighth graders. 

• At each school, after redeivirig permission from the principal 
(following an introduction from the Director of Secondary ' 
Education;, I began the study by following two eighth grade ^ 
students thVx>ugh a tlasF day. At each school one was a boy, one 



a girl, andr-dhe. in high^ achieving classes,, the other in low* 
ones^^^t 



t achieving onesN-At Fillmore I y^as introduced to the faculty and 
\\explairi|2^ my project , at a faculty meeting; at Dale I was intro- * , 
duced by a note in the faculty bulletin. At both schools I 
introduced myself to the teachers of the children followed and . 
requested permission to observe tl^em^^r a period. - I then asked 
four teachers of academic subjefcts in the eighth grade to observe 
them for all or most of th6ir day. ^ (With one teache^r who was very 
uneasy I .was able to observe only two 'classes. * With all the 
others I observed «at least four, covering the dfctremes oJf Achieve-* 
ment to Vhich they were assign^.) .At both s.chbols the sample; ^ 
of teachers included two men dnd two women. ,At ,Fillmore, where, 
th^re were only five classes in each subject for the eighth ferade 
the teachers taught math, science, English., and' socp.auk stu^g^# 
At *Dale, whfere tl^ere were ten groups, they taught science aUr > 
English. \ ' ' . . • 

After observing each of these teachers I interviewedt^them 
for » approximately forty minute.3^ I also interviewed, counselors, 
assistant principai^;^, arid principals at both, schools. With two • 
e^cceptions intervieite were tape recorded.. I attende4 a faculty 
meeting at each ^sclpDol,. ate limch with /the .facult^f and occasion- 
kX\Y spent tiiiie in the lounge while a st^ldent I was following, ha^^i^ 
study rfall or a teacher had preparatioh period; I spent a good 
deal of time int^e corridors as* I followed both students and 
teachers ♦and came and 'went from interview appo:^ntments. I collecfted 
and'retfd faculty and stiidefnt handbooks and. school- bulletins for 
the entire year^/ The study was cbnducted in the ^spring of 1975* 



The Resign of the study of Avon foll6wed_J>he. general p'attern 
^of that in Canton except that each school vas studie(t_more briefly 
and I dicf not, interview students as .J did %n Canton vrtiere I sp6nt- 
a .f\ill year in' the two^ schools together. - . ' 

My purpoae'^in .^tjidying the Avon schools* was to xinderstand -the 
operation of ^chodls-.in general.' I.'have attempted %o see a,nd 
t'o- describe the particular actions and attitudes- of in4ivlduals \ 
and^colleCtivities as exaitfples .of/pos^^ible qategorie^ and as re- 
dactions to common constellations of interactions arid events*', ; ; 
Because thip was my purpose I have not attempted .an exhaustive ^ 
or a practically evaluative 'study of the two schools. Had I been . 
studying them for the practical benefit or use^of r-espbxtsible 
p arsons in the schooX system I would have used different methqde 
and written about 'them with different questions and perspective. 
J have therefore changed the name of the* community, the . schools, 
Stjid all individuals. WheV^ neoessary to protect individuals' ' 
privacy I have changed identifying details.. 



THE THEORETICAL CONTEXT » 

My analysis of the schpols of Canton led me to believe, that 
schools are subjtifeted to contradictory pressures inherent iri their 
character as organizations. The single goal of "education" is 
d.ef!i.ned- in many wa,ys which .coi^pete in bqth precept. and practice. 
Persons ^f equal dedication and good -faith may find themselves in 
almiost t<^al -opposition concerning the priority of activi;^ies s^nd 
outcomes^appropriate for any given grade or course. And even 
where th'e re is agreement over thd'ends to be- sought, there is 
little clarity over the*means Xor reaching them. The technology 
^f education is inidimSntary arid mostly based on CTaclition. 
Attempts at innovative methods of various* kinds are made, but 
•none ha§ been demonstrated reliably effective. Nor- is there agree- 
ment oyer valid methoda of testing the effects of , ajiy strategy 
usfed.- • - - ' * ' 

The study \f organizations more generally indicates that 
organizations wath competing goals and nonroutine technologies 
of uncertain ef fleet ivejiess prosper best yh^rt they are structured , 
in a decentralized way. The persons who worJc most cXosely with 
the material the^ organization exists to transform, who do its 
actual morl^ and bring a'bout the * realization of its gpals,. have 
the most expertise in recojgnizing and dealing with the neSds, of 
the procress.: These organization^ generally give these persons 

♦autonomy to use their ^est- judgment^ to adjust their methods to 
each separate situation. Full profferssionals in organizatioris 
generally perform work of ^this kind ajQd are eiveri autonomy, btrt 
workers in various craft* industries have analogous freedom and ' 
re spoons ibility. Schools appropcimate, this modei in the independence 
and privacy of the separate c3Lass^ui*der a single teacher's care 
for a whole sehpol year. The .class ^operates in Some privacy,' 

'and the teacher, has some claim to shelter his ^activities fi^om the 
in?iuiring eyes of anyone but his, students. /* 
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^we^irer,' this autonomy for tHfr teacher and the ind^pendendj^ 
of his classes is" limited in degrees varying from slight- to severe.. 
Schools al^b operate ,und^r a set tf J)re'ssures wnich demand a • . 
I>recisely.opJ)fsed. stlnictixre" Thfey are organisations chronically ^ 
subjected to attack, and their character is such as to make thjsm 
vulner'able to that attaqlk Firsts the majority of persons o;l the 
physical {>remises ar^ i:i<Mffreel;y'. contracting members ofrthp 
organization. Rather thi^ are involurttary recruits required l?y 
law to come to a given school* 'for a given pei^^iod of %ime whether * 
or not they wish. to be present or perceive an^ benefit to tftem- 
seivj^.from being present. .The ordinary school has no more 
'cHoiM than the students, tt must work with all. the children of 
its area.* ^Further/s^tudents are iri a period of life when they 
are •full ^of i)li3!teica]»'%nd' social energy, which they ^are required ^ 
to restrain, *anci they are only halffsocialized. tp the ways of 
,J;hp 'society. ^Even with the ambitious children oi" th-e upper . strata 
of society, control in a school is prbblematic. With the phildren . 
.af. lower" strata who may see no benefit to themselves froip the ^ 
school's ministrations, it can totally preoccupy the ^taff. 

^ " ' \ ' ^' 

Not only must the ^hool deal with attacks from students, . 
but~under the system of lay control ^and local 'school distPicts~ 
it must, be constantly responsive to the wishes' of parentis and 
influential menjpers ^he community, even though their demand's 
may be in -direct opposition toyone another. / " * ' 

The study ^f organizations generally indicates that tho^ 
subjected to frequent, attack tend to operate most easily with 
rigid c^^ralized control ^nd strictly enforced hierarchy. . 
This structure \is * of course dirfectly exposed to that raquired 
by organizations, with non-routine technologies. The -structure 
of most schools reflects the pressures for' centralization in a 
hierarchical structure ^t the district level extending down to, 
the school principals wha are held accountable for the b'ehavior 
of the^^. teachers — despite the closed' classroom door* " / ' 

^ / . * . . ' / . • * • ^ , ^ , 

The formal stnictilre of the school *j^h its indepe^rident- 
•classrooms and formal bureaucractic hl^at^rbhy of positions thus 
reflects the ^ambivalence^ of the schoor^nthe facte of control-* 
dictory pressures. ' Either • the ^ independ©*t?J8^f thfe classroom or . 
the hier^archy of the district structure m*y ijgnored in practice 
while maintained in outward form. S/lnyi in fact it ^seemS that ; 
school district? vary considerably'in ,the stress th^y put upon 
the importance of one <^r th6 other. 

Where students, coramvinity, or school staff are aware • of^- the . 
varying needs of students and the difficulty of meeting ♦them all 
with a, single apprpaoh, the autondm^ of each classroom is likely 
to be' stressed. Further, where teachers ar^ skilled, dedicated, 
and reflective they are likely to. demand-such autonomy as a 
condition of their work^an^ to use it resi)onsibly. Where they 
lack these qualities, they are less likely to demand such freedom, 
of winnijag it, to use it primarily. for the benefit of the studentg. 
On th^ other hand, whe^re students, artf particularly skeptical or # 
hostile, toward the school's efforts and order becomes a pressing • 
probleraj .the school is more likely to expect teachers to standardize 
theil* activities. The same pressures are likejLy' to exist where • 



parefii« or community are quic4c .to take ^ilarn/'at practices which 
vrolate'^ their predilections. , Thus the balance of hierarqhy and 
classlroom autonomy in any school is likely, to'' be determined by . 
*the character of the school* s envir.ohment--by the characteristics 
of studenljs, teachers, parents and the wider community. .But 
there is no guarantee that these' elements of the environment will 
all pr^ss toward one patjtern. . ^ ' 

' ^In Canton they did ntt. • Highly, trained and sophisticated 
teachers Wanted and expected. ^classroom autonomy. Academically 
demanding black anti white parents^ tende'd to support thw in thi^ 
expectation^ But they closely «crutir/ized school activities • ^ 
find quickly criticized ones they found inappropriate. Alien^4|^ '* ' 
lower tflass black students presented seri^ous problems, of orde^W 
in b'oth classroom and corridor, and sophisticated iind rebellious 
children of pr'ofessionals pressed for ^intellectually imaginative*^, 
.classes, while , they defied 'school procednire' in the. school at 
large. The cotttradictipns of the school's organizational charactei;^ 
were thus visible t*o an observer and painftil to the. participants * 

% ^ ^ /" ' ' ' • 

ORGANIZATIONAL PRESSURES IN THE AVON SCHOOLS 

In Avon, on >the other hand^ organizational contr^ictions . 
were' much leSs iijitensely 'felt . .No segraan^ of the .commftiity ^was^ 
intensely involved in the character of tne schools. " In 1975 the. 
black community, |through^ the. usual* olack organizations, was only , 
moderately aotive in putting pressure upon them, and thi§ pressure 
usu§illy centered on ^such issues a-s controversial discipline' of a* ^ 
student. There* was only a Ijeginiung to organized c^^ncern over 
such matters as tire placement of d^Hondary students in vocational 
or college preparatory curricula. Working class whites were 
generally inactive, though supportive of the district's long time 
Uolicy of operating strictly in the black. Support for sports ^ 
was high and a single *iigh school of 3000 students enabled th^' 
city teams to rank high ^ th^ state eachj^season. Many c]:y.ldren . 
of college professors were sent tp boarding school at the secondary 
level, an(j the other upper .middle class members of the community 
did not press ihe schools orr matter's of daily policy^ 

' ♦ " .\ 

On the other hand, the majority of the community could easily ^ 
be aroused to shocked di^pproval' by visible disorder in the . 
schools. ' In 1971 black .high school students- had^ demonstrated in 
support of a fellow student handled ^roughly antS called a derogatory^ 
name by a' teacher. The community grew Te^arful and the school was 
cXpsed for some days. Arf interracial conflict amopg students at 
Fillmore, oxie 6f the schools studied 4n 1975, during the spring of 
1974 had made newspaper headlines and incited rumors in the town 
of riot at the school ^during the following year upon the mere 
sound of a fire siren in that -part of the city. / 

The city contained enough children both black ;^id white 
among those who lived in the deprivations of poverty who considered 
the school to be an agency neither friendly •nor useful to^ them so 



• . • ' ^ . * ^ . • • / ^ , • ' 

that order Was" .constantly problematic. 

- The, cbmraunity And the students thus had a cjfiaracter which , 
,encouraged the^P^chools t6 operate" in a fashion vAith .stress d , 
the prevfentipn ,bf dls^der. '."Blje conservative poiitical philosophy ^ 
of the area attributed. academic as well as economic failure to 
faults in "the performer"* rather than his social conteict. There;* 
was thus« no commuaiity pressure to design curricula ip-feended to 
excite the interests 9? efforts of the ^pathetic or antagonistic 
children of the lower classes. 

Teachers^ and administrators in th^e two junior li^:gh schools 
I studied had almost -all* been Raised in kvon or its immediate * 
rural environs. They' had been educated at teachers* collegels 
in the^state. , Old^r teachers and .^drainis€ratOrs/had^ experience 
^ in surrounding rural districts or purely ^ih Avon, witH a few 
exceptions., The-majority gf the school 3taff'thus hap an. tip- , ^ 
bringing ar\d training which*vras continuous with the. *^sumpt ions 
of the community. The, teachers with some experience outside the** 
iram^diatfe .ai*ea welre also those most likely to differ -from the 
norm in their perspectives or practices.' 

Among t*ie shared" assumpti^s in the system, was an expeota- .* 
tion that the schools would be run in a predominantly hierarcha,.cal 
faj^hion. The' central admii)istratioh and the principals were^ 
eSJ^ected tio make all important policy- deciiions, teachefrs might — 
and frequently did — c(bjej:t to tne content of given actions or 
decisi^ions, but they never asked for a larger part in, the process, 
of decision making. Decisions on curriculum JLncluded the del ib- 
,erati<ins*of'Citywide committees of teachers vmich would gather.' 
bpanlons from all classroom teachers. But these dQCisions were 
made within a narrow ^cope. They concerned |i/hich textbook would 
•be adopted^^Xor a^five'y^ar term, not whether there /^hould^be a 
textbooky'^'oi^hether Jbeachers might have a budget for supplementary 
materials. ' ^ c • V ^ ' / . 

feachers *topk it for granted that 'they would teach their 
classfes around the texts chosen for the district with li.ttle added* 
or suDMtracted^from a straight pursuit qf the material they con- 
tainedS^Vom beginning to end. They^ discussed and. criticized the . 
merits oT these materials from time to time — eepecial^^. in two 
•s^bjects where the students were having difficulty w^tn them — but 
-thpy did not questJjDOlJthe general desigh of following^ text as 
the,, fundamental p^'^agogical^^Mii^jyM.ty . . ^ g ' 

Thfey did not reflect deeply upon tlieir go'alsi but rather 
a^cepte.id-as self-evlDd^nt the importance of^ getting stujlents to 
le^rn, 
..of ma] 
end, 

curricular^raaterial and particularly in the style of their pedagog- 
ical and disciplinary relatioiwhip with .the children, these 
difference^ were more,, the result of! personality than of strategy 
:0r ideology. They were therefore- not the subject of 'discussion 
or a ba^s of conflict: among faculty or between the faculty and * 
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the, administration. »'. , . ' if" , ^ 

^ \- . ' ■ ' . - , . 

'There was a small group "t)f facultySat Dale with a selJf- 
cDnsciously. different s^t of goals and means. They, did want and- . 
nefed autonomy to follow their purposes. And they. felt in some • - 

- conflict "with the new principal a« a result. . However, 'none of, 

- . this r small* group- taught eighth grade and.' so none wei:e in my inter-' 
•view 'sample. I therefore 6an sa*y little more abbu^t them; They# 

const itutedj in anV cas^,f five or fewer teacher's from 'a faculty of 

forty- • - : . ,j . ■• : 

The administrations at both schools studied shared the - 
' 'assimptions of the tea-chers (as* apparently did the ce'ntral adm^nr 
istration—though this level of the district was not directly / 
studiedf)v Jn their woi^ with teachers thejr were pr3.piari»ly con- 
cerned .with. maintaining minimal competence 'in a traditional 

• transfer of knowledge and in maintaining orderly/ civil, and . , 
quiet classroom relationships. . * , . 

Finally, both schools cbntsiined s^nificant numbers of : . - 
children who foiihd the school an alien-^ntext /dn which thej^ - 
performed^ poorly. . Both schools, though Fillmore to ir)rauch higher 

• degreeT^were constantly faced with tite possibility^ of their students' 
forceful an^ry expressions at either adUlts or /peers. Order was 
thus a pressing problem and conoj^rn. - ^ , 

Y ^ . y ^ 

Thus,' there was 'a concatenation of pressures from community, 
, teachers, administrators, and students ^.in Avon which !red them to , 
give the maintenance of or^her high priority* " At the same time,^. 
there were few pressures 'for autonomy for teachers or for a- . - 
varied .or flexible curriculum, whiqh would. try to fit teaching 
. 'an* "learning to- diverse individuals or groups. The AVqn, schools 
then had much% reason to be rui> in a centralized,, hierarchical, * 
^ and 'Standardized fashion. ' * y 

% There was, however, one- significant f res sure ^ running counter 
to these 'and«this was the pre.ssure <5f ^ower class parents^ — mostly , 
but not entirely black — and of black community organization^ against 
the use of strong discipliitary sanctipns on rebellious students. - 
Behind this was a knowledge of changing standards of discipline 
in the country at lar^ge smd of court decisions granting students' 
rights and freedoms -ill the 'face %f' regimentation or coercive ^ ^ 
sanctions. This pressure pushed the schools to fi^nd methods of 
obtaining student cooperation ^other than strict control, regi- 
iftentation, and^punidhment for deviance. Its effect will be . 
'explored at length in 'discussing the character of the! schools as 

• wholes. . ' ' 



ln%the folibwlirig pages I will consider first the kinds of 
relationships which develbpeci between Avon' s,' teachers and sliudents 
in their classrooms* * How waS the situation defined by teachers 
*and by students? What variations existed in the character of 
/ ' ciassroom interacts. on? What were ^the causes and consequences, 

of thesB V€iriationjj? In^Later pages I^will ask similar (questions 
^ about the relationjships of administr'ators and teachers watn oiiie 



'another ahd| as a grouR -of. adults, with*, the student body' of a 
^^ole" School. ''thfou'gh<mt I will* emphasize the ways in» vjhidh the 
adults' •neeli'tpe^cifet'Gi^e* -control ajid jnaintain orde;". interact a 
with their ether g<iaiV aiy4 duties. . >' • /< 

Avon's teachar^^irtuallyl.wil^out* excep conceive of the ^ 
teaching process a,s one of setting up a routine and giving put 
information. * Asked ^at they do the first day 'jor the first WQe:k 
to "get things st^arted and s?t'|til^tone" all mentioned the mechaijics 
of ge.tting lists 10 f names and a[Qdres6es, passing put texts, 
letting up .seating charts, .^nd^-laying out rules for cla'ssj^oom 
decorum. Most ma&tipned^ else« One' or two went b^jtond 

these basips witn some attempt to^lure the students into the , 
enterpris^'^ Thus one -answer^? r * ' 

^ ^ / • . * ' ' ^ ^ ' \ 

" ' X^ey knoii*, who I am be^fore they :come in, I've .been % 
♦ here long; enough so'' that they, know about. tne. ' At the , ' ' ' , 
beginning I intro<i|ce th6^ sub ject and' the rules of ^he , - , 
rood. Anyone may 5^pA^ 4n clasS and '^e £est of • us will* \ 
• listea. Th^re 'is no^uch tj^ng as a stupid person and' ^^ * 
'therefore there are no stup'id ar^srwefs. We may find 
answei's^Cunny but not because* they' are stupid*. We 
laug)i with each other. Everyone *has areas Vhe re they 
ejtcel and we look for those. / " . . / 

Another, . a science teacher, tries to generate. intfer^S^^: 

' \ ... ^ \ ' : • , ' . V' 5, , ' 

Well, normally I'd ^ay it tak6s three or Tour . . 
days to outline exactly what you're going tjf do in \ ' . 
the course. And normally I try to go through and » \ ' • 
take out '4 or' 5 chapters th^t ar^ really interesting * ' 

^ and 'have it'^set up^J^^ demorisftrat^on before -the - ^ . , 
class. I'll do those\before the class^ and' e^tplain * 
them somewhat and that might .take a day or two doing ^ ' ^ 
that, explaining it. ^ try to develop an. interest to 
g9t started in the course. ^ And • then norTJially after • 

^ yon do that it take s^ a c^ajKor^two tV explain the • 

^ procedures f6r coming ih t He room an^ nwiybe 'the 

penalties for not*folloWing thoge instructions. I' ^ 

never have' very many rul^s and regulatlo.ns beCsius'e 

ydu CQuld spend all yaufs^ time trying to uphold, those but* ^ • 

htive. seven on eight good' riiles they jaust- follow and, • 

maybe a day or so on the testing 'proce*dure. aii(^ makeup y ^ - 

^r^sts and grades and'thin^ like that.^ . * . . • .* * 

These two teachers, one at each school, • were probably those ' 
in thet interview sample raost^teensitive ^to students' needs and. 
thoughts. The following discussion of her approach 4,a her high 
ability English classes by a first year teacher is — if exaggerated— r 
more typical of the style of' the teachera overall.; ' 



In- my other classes, 'iJiey'r* supposed to, be^.veiiri? 
very high-leyel students. ..Well, this is all. set^Hfri. • 

"They Have .books, . special textbooks, and the, 6,ther' 
teacher, Mrg* Bruner^ ,and I -r we exchange, books. The 
first n%xie weeks, I use literature books, .and- she^- ^ , 
uses the grammar" books, and so fqrth. And so, ther^*'s 
riot that much- of a problem as to what material we're 
going t<o be using*. But, I would 'Cpnsidei: this tg be 

. my most easy part of tl^e day, and lik^i Mrs. ^uner, 
sho^s had a lot of experience^ I guess she's oeen 
teaching for about three or four years. . . . And, -, 
so (she; gives help -r old' tests - and I really dori't 
have that much to do. And most of-/€he kids do under- 
stand % w ^ ' 




The same 'teacher, also .had two rokd^i^i^^K 
classes for low achievers ./^ Here she dJescrdflflitRe intervention : 
of a, specialist for students in academic? difficulty — the only/y 
"such preference encountered -during the study, tiut this* tea che'r ' ^ 
finds the approach suggested 'by; the specialist distasteful 
because it requires her^ to, taiXor- her^^ teacl?lAg to the needs ^ancl/N 
even to 'the;'*desire3i o^ the .students. V . ^ \ * , 

, / She gives 'us 'isateriaTs . and different *o^er^ ' - . ' 

in handling these different programs. She toid me I 
would have to play it by ear, arccor^ng to the diff^. 
erent needs of the , students. 1 would more, or less. ^ 
have to sense their nefeds. Aa0 how , they are respond- - 
ing. I wpuld haVe^to try soimhing, aftd if they 
don't feapond to what I'm •doing, I would 'hav§ to , set 
up a'di'inerent program.' 5^o'it's most3::5' "been al ^ 
changing process all durici^ the year-* Almost like . • 
1 'jn more or. -le^ss like their ^ s^rvan^t , or. som^et-hing, , - . 
you know;' -I have -to s\ut. them, they'd Jfeve to ^ 
*direct,„ .I'-guess, their^ants to me then I would • 
have to find some type^f program, eVjntually, to^ - , 
*\ suit, them.. • • ^> ! f. . • . ,; . 

When other teachers were» aske.d what adjustments* they had to ^ 
make to different, classes' they 'goraetimes mentioned vthe age 'of the 
.student^, sometimes -Jhe idiosyncracies of specific classes. 
(Teaoher% in Canton almost always mentioned differeJl^^s in ability, 
groups. ) Asked about dj-fferences witJh the ability leV;0l of the 
class, Avo^i teachers -dealt solely with the capacity ^^jp*?' the stnadents 
to cop^ with .the standard curriculum. Mo teather speculated 
about the*per6pect4^eyof the stude-nts, what the meaning ^of the 
• cui^rji^uluffl or of elk^room effort might be to them. I'hey saw"' 
students as simply succeeding or failing at t"he Required task.- 

I ' . A Veteran Engli^h^eacher who gave more detail -than most about 
'the adjustments ne.cesSa^/ with the se^ classes -still described them, 
with,^ discernible edge of apperiiff,^ vi^ifele alsp i^^ her'cla^- 
rpora actions': ^ ^ ^ 



' ^; What 'about the ki^fid of lesson *p|lap that you 
,de«ign>for. /.-a top level versus a bottom level? 
Itfould, there be a differejice in the way ywi structure, 
the! libur?. J\ -\ , ^ • S 

*;/ • , . • • . ' f 

I R^i Yes. Because with a low'leVel I ^^ant. th'em!*te 
gi^ )de feedback. and I want to/give them feedback much 
moiie. tyAickly/ much more frequently.; For instance with 
|;l|is ^last period class 1 hav^^ which has a Very short . \ 
att^ention span and has an attrocious sefli-s^^paige. With 
Xh^m they may have thr'ee or four '*littl^ written exer- * 

• Cise^ because" they have* to have som&thing*coi}crete^ / 
Ti)ey cannot di'scuss. They haven't learned « self-disci- 
pline to that points And^I frequently have a^ many as 
three* little witten exe«.cises. I'll read* one and. give 
them back to them ri^ght aw^y. so that thqy see the A. J^ 
.1 aflways^l tiry to^ make 'something high* They get.\cery « 

nodsy about, "he • ^ cheating, " 'hei^s* doing .^^His. " I have - 
to let this go. I. have to allow certain -^^cause with 
the first one tjiey can be ^x^t *and'do it themseljfes 
and J can check it* The second one^they need some^help. 

* If there's a thjLrd bne I'll take iyhome and grade it. 
Because I'm tryihg to expand their intei^t levela. It 
may mean they have .to discuss it the next day. To , 
remind them what We''re- ^oing. They're all, I think 
almost- iSrithoutexception, crazy to show off. When I ^ 
assign parts for a play they' Raye< absolutely no inhi-* ^ ^ 
bitiorf about wanting t^e Reading pugtrt which is^ strange , 
to* 'me Ibiit they all want to be in something like that. ' 

most sympathetic response to these classes *came 
teacher quoted earlier wj:io held that the in- 

read is their single distinguishing characteristic. x 

But* he found it one which presented an insuperable barrier .with 
which neither his training nor the ^surrounding school system gave^ 
ihim resources to cope. - At da,\e where tKere was a range of achieve- 
ment the least sympathetic. explicit response .probably .was that of. 
a teacher, who responded to my request to observe her class as J^f \ 
followed a , student vith the reply that I might^but it wa^ a shame 
^nce this is "my ^iumb class." At Fillmore where the majority of 
stiHents were low aoh^ievers, bfte-n teachers expressed unbridled 
host^ity both about, the students to^an outsider and toward the 
, studei)ts in class. ^ , . ' ^' 

' t \ ^ " ~ ' ' 

Since I had chosen the schools for their concentrations of . 
.students who 'had migrated from Appalachi^ to Avon, I asked, each 
teacher if they.ne^fe aware of these student^ as a special group br 
' category^ No teacher at either school said th^t Jje she haxi any 
sense of which ^individuals belonged to this category or what their 
special characteristics might be. Some were aware that students 
^rfeferred to others a^ "redneck's"^ or "hillbillies" and thus they 
'knew that some children came frotn such a background^ but they had 
little idea of which individuals ^id so pr how that fact had any 
effect on their- relationship to the sch'Qpl and its tasks. 
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* Among the adminlfittratoFsXand counseloi^^^there was a. uni- 

• versal a*rareness that' students\identified themselves and othei*d 
by these* ^lang. labels, i But only two, partially three, of t||ie 
seven persons* i]l .these categories inte^-viev^d were themselves 
i'aware of special characteristics of thfse ^udents or':'itho'Ught . ^1 \. 
'■their-backg'ilbuhds affected their relationslmp with the ^school. 
A (Those who <jid think' this background important thought- so O 

^ emphatically.) f * . i * •> . r 

m ■ ' • . r . 

Teachers were more aware of the. blackr students as a special 
group whose attitude s'.toward the school might be distinctive. 
However,, eveh in this cxjntext they >thoughtlibf these Hifferences ; 
mainly in terms of a lack of tl^ skillVor thlfe -docility which 
, . make able . and^ willing scholars and pea,ceful denizens of school 

corridors.^ • * . , < " -fy *• ^ * 

^ m 

Sometimes, especially at Fillmore, teachers spoke of the, ,^ 
. , problems Jof the "families" in the ^area as a source of children's 

difficulties at school. They referred especially to illegitimacy , 
and brgkeri reconstituted families, to neglect of children, ot 
• ' responsHnliliy for younger siblings. They ^usually discussed these 
^problems with tales, of the' situation of individilal childrfen — 
* % ' almost' always -blaojc* But counselors wlro dealt with the familie#^' 
^ found similar condiltiofis, especially .responsibility for sibljing^, 
to be widespread $imong *he poor white families as well. I 

, To tHe* extent that teachers jjid.^peroeive that jnany of the ^ 
'students from poor fapil^ies labored under^ stressful cincizmfetanceia 
) at home,^ they ^considered this simply-^a drain ^p on thpir resource's; 
- which made it difficult for them to .put- f oirth^^thfe: psychic energy 
required in school. As onq of the' teachers who worked hardest ' 
at treating students with civility 'ajid patience put i^, they wer§ , 
."poor souls".' No one asked^if their experience might create; 
special perspectives which made them define the mission and 
activities of the Tsohool in ways "different from' the* staff No , 
one asked if their -difficulti6s might indicate a need to develop' 
a special curriculum for /them. -'^ 

In. Canton all of the teachers, assigned as they were to, 
classes of different track levels and §o of different social compos- - 
,ition, had '^n^experience of large difference in sjbudents* approach 
to their school experience. The faculties then divided, openly 
in -ideological warfare or quietly and privates ly, over whether it^ 
/ was best as the participants in one argument put it* "to suit their 
\ tfi^tes" or "to teach them the tastes to have suited". 

, ; . ^\ 

In Avon these debates did not take place overtly or covertly. 
The faculty cultures and the other experiences of tl^^X^B.chex^ 
' ' . ^ included such|^' sharing of assumptions that even teachers proFoundly 
' ^frustrate cl with^ thei^^ inability "to €each the standard curriculum 
: • • to some bf their students did not tn ink to search for essentiarlly 
' different. pedagogical strategies. /Again, there is somg evidence ' 
that a very ^©all group of teachei/s at Dale did search for such 
alternfatives and in, fact practice some of them., '"But, they did so 
quietly, without 'challenging those colleagues who had no doubts.of 
the -propriety of their own methods or offering an example to those 
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;whb wefe l^j*^rat^d enough to accept^ an alt*i?native. 4, 

In'-^h"a .3lttiation the di?i'erences among teachers — "and, there 
were noticeable and significant differenpes--stenimed from th6ir 
taleats and personalities, not from conscious pedagogical phil-f ^ 
osophy or method. The r& were differences in intellectual ability 
and Iweellectual engagement with the subject matt«r and in the 
seriousness erf dfedication- to creating learning. There were ^ 
differences -in imagination a.n ,pre3enting material, or responding • 
to cla^isi^obm. j.nteraction.* There- were .differenced in personal 
. confidence arfd in 5ih6. ability ^;o take a position firmly and convinc- 
ingly. And there .wig re important' differences in simple human ^ 
enqjathji or decency vAiich affected comihunio^tion across barriers 
of social d^-finitions and experiences. ^ These differences affected 
the character of. activity "and interaction in a claas hour and the 
relationship of teachers- and students. < But before discussing, 
classroom interaction and its variAtior^i- it is important to know 
more aboiltrthe other 'paTty. to' the actiiw,- the students. ^ 

' ' * . • • ' ■ . ' . ,. ' 

STUDENTS' DEFINITION OF THE SCHOOL • • , 

' In Canton, students 16 top academic "tracks sometimes argued 
with their teachers ovei* what to study. They argued also over^ \ 
theiT desire to follow a line of thought developed in a discussion 
ev6n when* it idid not lead ^ere. the teacher wished to go. p^udents- 
in low abilitW classes were less -likely to contest these matters, ' 
but they didL hold teachers to scrupulous standards, oi" consistency. - 
and unavgua^e evidence ds they dispensed punishment, for classroom 
.misdemeanors. Furjbher, black" students in middle and high tracks * 
argued vociferously "for 'the inclusion- of, ^lack art, literature,' 
histcwT", etc. in the curriculum and extracurriculum. 

If any of Avon's students quest ioned< the teachers' consensus 
upon the character of a schodj and the 'nature oT, teaching, they • • 
did not make their Views publicly visible. I neitlier saw^or 
heard of any -student challenges t« the propriety of following a 
text, closely in recitatioh direc]led by, the teacher. Students d:^d 
not seek tp broaden^^he questiojns asked., or to follow discussion 
afield as they, led into related considerations." Nor did they C 
genexally ques^dn 'the right of teachers to' punish them for 
inaWSntion br^oncooperation in class. • , * • 

«•* ■ ' '',''«,' 

• However, if they did npt 
academic and disciplinary dire 

means offered consistent activi, . . 
they thought a t^faqjtier to be' failing a-n the proper .discharge, of 
his duties as commonly defined, they might comment upon the fact 
or even r-pfuse ,-to* obey him." ' ■ ' /T" 

'. In Avon as in Canton, students in classes at different leve 
of academic ability differed' in the kinds, of actiojns of tteacher^ 
they most, resisted and in the. ways .that they resisted them. Tire 
different populations and different cultures, of the two schoo"* 
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also^^i^ffected the ki^nds of * challenges students, of fered, 

^ The students in the top classes at Fiilmqre were from families 
of modest states, and they were as a group not as academically 
advanced as tMe top brasses at Dale., Thu^ tf^ese classes at Dale. * 
Were' in a ca^^gory-by themse],ves. They generally offered overt 
resistance only to .teacherjs they judged not Vrf' be. teaching com- , - 
peteiifciy. One teacher in the 'sample observte^d for a day who had 
several such clashes' was the t^arget of indirect commentary in 
every one. Field notes record the students' tone: 

[Fourth period. The teacher has just given a dem- 
' , .onstration for which the students gathered* at the front 
> ,of her room.] When he finishes, less than fiv6 minutes' 
probably., they talk as they return to their seats. Soma 
one says, '^ell, that^s it for the d^y. We've had our 
lesson." Mr. CadMiry sit.s at his 'desk arid -says nothing * 
for a whilB. The' students chat, then he looks jap ^nd - 
^telj.s them to gat out they* books. . • • 
< \ ' ^ " {He assigns four pagre in their books to i*ead. While 
^ ' 'they are ^e^ding a buzz of conversation arises. ^ Some 't. 
questions about'the day's assembly are directed to the, ^ . 
teacher *v;ha answers .them at length. TJienei 
. , ^fter a while he says, "May T have ybur attention?". 
He tells them he will be* handing out- question sheets ^ 
which they should sayq^ to use for stu4y sheetsT Remember 
the test will come from these. Some pne' must have ^ 
^ ^ mipnbled that these were easy, because Mr. Cadbury, looK- 
ing. toward ^ the far corner of the room, says, "Yes, 
. „ they're easy you study." < ' , ^' . 

[The students work on the sheets, then the class goes * 
over there to ch^ck the students' answers,] Ther^ ar6 
' scattered c.0Q^€ints thi'ough thi^ process which put down I^r^ 
* IJadbury in oblique ways.^ One girl keeps sayirig, "I Icnow 
. \. that!" irt^a funny voice, malcing fun, evidently,- that onef 
easily knows that. ... > . ^ ' 

'* ' V/hen tlieyv finish the sheets, Mr.'Cadbury says, "Good, 

'you m®ved fast on that." A student says, "Yup, you taught 
us all that in ten minutes." The implication '^ thaX not 
much had been learned in the period. But the stu(fent did.- < 
ftot say it dixettly *to Mr. Cadbury. He ignores, it. 

This cla§s:'>ras the most. direct in criticiziirig Mr. Cgtdbury'.s • 
' pattern of presenting little wcH'k and stretching it 'over a long/ 
time. He maintained the same pattern in other clstsses. , They too. 
made cpmmehts which were atidible 4ud' all but not made in a regula>__ 
* voice and not addressed directly to the teacher. ^The comments did 
not require an answer from him^^ They weije expr^sive grumbling,* 
not intended to institute * a. c^frontation or toApate change in 
'4^' the situation. I^. Cadbury 's patience wore a l^pie ''thinner as 
the'v day went along, and though .the ' classes becaift more indirect 
•in iSieir criticisms, he made ;more disciplinary threats find cutting 
comments. • However, he rarely carried out the threats and the 
^' . sttrdents took on an attitude of teasing designed, to show their 
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i^^j'ectio^ of this, as a proper tQachingt situation *hile remaining 
^ |hort^ of j^irect defiance. For example 5 

> i Jhe group of three girl§ was singing slightly. Mr. 
C said, "Ann!" She^protested she was not^ singing. Mr. G , 
said, "That'.s all right. I yelled one .napie and all thre6 . * 
stopped."' Then he said, ,"Go ahead. Only it will cost you _ 
thirty. "^ ^^It wasn't clear if* this was minutes of detention 
or points- for the day or what.) They did not se5m impressed. 

Later qn .al^. the. end of the period when the' work 
really was' done, they were singing softly a^ain. Mr. 
G said, ^ "Girls, it wouldn!,t be' so bad if you eould 
sing." One of the 91 said "Ybu're jusf jealous. " Mr." 
G' responded, "Kelley, you're not in too good a 
standing anyway- You'd l^etter be careful or you can 
^ko down to th^ -of fic^ and Sing for I^. Alexander." 
[Vice ^Prirlcipal. ] * Artn saysr^r^a^ thougn having b'right 
new jidea — ,"0h that ^^oi\lcl ^be fun!" She looks, around as 
though for assent fro]^ the other twd to g^t up and go. 



I^. Gadtury's classes were hot typical *of those at Dale. . 
•Generally, the *pacB was fairly' brisk, Mr. Cadbury had most of. 
his teaching exp^rience.^ln another unrelated subject,, and he vol- 
unteered in his inteirvitew that 'he.' found himself caught short .in 
the substance, needing to review, and also unfamiliar with the- 
.best , way of organizing an hour ^in this very different subject. 
He ail-eged. flirt her thfet he believBd in a relaxed teabhing style 
which permitted. stuQents to, discuss a variety of matters* ;«rith 
the teacher; 
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^ Mr. Gadbury w^^one of the most explicit, of Avon teachers in 
discussing his tea?hitg«"e*yle— quite possibly because he was. not 
following the. common .'l^t^rn of .the sch^dbl and f^lt the need to 
justify hi$ differences^" The students^ responjse to, his classes 
was' rather like high track .ones in^'Ganton with teachers 'who were, 
weak 'in subject matter hut^ easygoing. The students make' clear 
*their^objection io Kis-notJ really teaching them and therefore j 
h?^ving insufficient grounds to dejpfend constant quiet and attention. 
But having, made their. ,stand; cle^r^ they do not push^him beyond 
'his level of tolerance. . *H§' in turn acceptsl a good deal of crit- 
*icism by i^gjioVing it treating it jocularly, but does draw lines/ 
bey6nd which he will 'at le^st rrfake the- classroom an unpleasant 
place for the sttxdents to spend their time. An Uneasy truce is 
estab.l^ished, • ** " ^ * ^ tk ^ 

\ In ot^ei'lhigh abiiity^ classes at Dale wh^re teachers kept up . 
a steady p6c5/of academic activity, students generally were 
attentive and con^liant. Individuals might occasionally daydream 
or^ whisker, but they responded quietly tc reprimand. The strongest 
challenge in these elasse's wa€ over the issues of grades. A student 
raight,'^?or example,' i;omplain that "No one told us that- question 
would count four point sV**"^ . . ^ • , * 

At Dale even the 3.ow Ability classearweVe more attentive ^nd 
compliant as a*whol6 than those atr any 01 the schools in Gan^ton 
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or those, at- Fillmore. Teachers stressed tests •and wqrlc sheets 
«which oft,en required the. whole hour. Students yorked on these 
fairly attentively. • They worked quietly on tests. With work- 
sheets they generally chatted amiably with one another, sometimes 
about the work and' sometimes about private, concerns. The noise 
le'vel was' -gene rally a quiet hum but toe casionally 'would j:*ise-to 
that of- persons talking in ^public /room before or after a meeting-,, 
at- which point the* teacher ^uld -generally intervene and quiet 
woulS^^ei^n. for a while. Ther^ wa^ litt;Le b^iiting of teachers," 
tOsslAg of papers, playful wrestli]dg,ejiq.-r-all common activities 
in some-J-ow track classes at 'the'ppher' schools studied, » 

However, with ^</o teachers v*jd.di3 hot make strenuous efforts 
to teach-, the "clasps .turned into a /genera i-' conversation oi^ private 
matters. .There wis some playful sht»ving among students and 'gentle 
teasdng of the. t^acher^ '-^But. the s4 .''classes were not hps^ild to " 
their taachefs- arid* chall*enged- .th§h>" only' indirectly -in faij-ing'to 
tfomply-w'ith theitt hfflf-sji^-arted -exh-Drta*tions^^ be quiet. and work . 
on the task. , at hand^' /i^ - v' ^ . ' * " . ; • ' ., ' 

Classes (xi- iniermediate' ability a.t^Daie ^^eme^- to- act more 
.jbr.less. like" 'tho^e* of 'higM 'ability' ex^ep.t -that they were a little 
more, rest leiss and given ti) !ai9labl6 c6n.yersatji'0A^ any slight, 
break "in the, class, ^ouyinfe. ,^ ' . ' ' ' , .JP , / 

' * ' At Fillmore- on^ -EH^ish 'and "iiiathematics ^Ql^.Se's'g^ •* 
'stritetXy .cbnstructe'd .to-.be hompgeheous in academic -^bilLity; Other 
'classes ^^ei*^. more- hete^■ogeil.eo^&,,^th^ ,ac#dertic 6n.e|4we^e'^iJerceived 

ss 

r'fer- 

ences ambng-.th'e 'elasses that, there were/at Daiife- ar)d. even more 
strik'ingjy in' "Canton^ In-'^math* ana? En^li|jfHJtiie^ extre^^es were ^dis- ^ 
tinguishab],e, with \kli,fi- top' cXeisses beingT^iet and attentivt whilfe 
the. bottom ones wei»e/re^tl?.ss and mucTi ies$ attentive* However, the 
iiombgeneity ofT' the . §Wde fit , body -'and "th^ character of t^ie school ^ 
w^re such that the great^fe^" differe.rrae?' in .classroom behavior' at -■ 
.Fillmore stemmed from ^'differ en ce s- iri the te.aohers' rather than 
=tho"sd in the . student's. . " • - , 

• ■ . , .1 

■ The top classes atrFillmor^ wefe'. like^ intermediate classes ai 
yDale. ..-They wer6 sometiiftes .restless, talkative',^ -or inattentive. 
But they responded to "calls -for ^ui§t at least temporarily. J>^ixed 
classes and'6ven> on some ,days,*..thos'e at the^ bottom were, with some, 
'tegtck^ers simply :a little'^more' restless in their seats and t^ll<»tive 
with their neighbor? and more "^xpr^^sive in their 'comments if 
given a^chance to discuss. (A- tqach^r-^who aske^ ^bout the .police 
•artd objected to the studerits' upe df ^he term "cops'% "sparked ^ 
spirit?ed response frof his bottom .level class* * While their 
comments were expressed in fetrpngly f^lt vernacular .terms^ they 
were seriously "addressed to the question of the role and behavitjr^ 
of the "police .-) ' ■ ' ! ' ' /-f 

But with other- teachers both mixed and "low ability classes 
'sometimes expressed themselve*^in forceful contempt, or anger at the 
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t'eache'r/ Some had nearly constant loud horseplay. •Some examples: '* 

MJss Metzger asked a, very tall Jrlack boy^ -to take of.f . 
his hat. ' He- asked why.*" She said to ^show respect, (and \ 
• someti^in^ else I could, not hear.) He said /^spect . for ^• 
' what? ^Tnis is j.ust 5?chool" She .told'h^im again 4itD -take ^ ' 
it otf and h^. did in an gxpressiveiy/ oasual way. As . . ^* 
best I could see he put it on and topic it off seyeral 
«e-^. times during "the. period 



' / Mel^nie' [a sli\ip 3 ightskinne'fi bXack girl- with a^^good 
figure] asks Firs\ 'Carr if she carijdove. ^Mrs. Carr says 
no. Melanje says, -"It's hot -over ^Ijiere, [against *thp ^wall 
^on,a hot humid sp'ring day]^ Kirs. *Carr; says*, VI don',t. ; 
care..'\' . . M?]aiie turns to l^pr worksheet for jiist a minute, 
then saVs qui,etly"; "V/ell, it's going to jiappen." She and 
' AnneJ^te,,^ another black" girTjt^J:^^ is 'apparently 

^igl^Ty Annetttf goeaf to the ifront 
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vnndow and sits j4 own -'facing the re^t.of .the 
At 




tk:iends, get up d' 

class.. Melanie stakes something to the *wa,stebasket, then' 
slowly walks Qver to anoJ;her\d^sk nfear the witidoww 

[The'.sceQft iS another class of Mrs. Carr's. All three^ 
boys name'd are white v/it>i long-hair. . All^ engaged' in | ' . 
similar l?ehaYior throughout' the period epccept for^Jim^^io 
alternaffed' between- jo'inin^ and ' restr^inSYig/the others. ]^ 

Jeff has hi^ feet Up on the, desk .and. re^ds a ,book from 
'the- 'time he. comes \n $nd while, the cla^SiJs in pr$>gress> 
Mrs. Cari^ tellsihim to t^)^ his-fee.t off/the/desk. Jeff, 
:*';alBks why; Mrs. Carr says because I tell you to* Jef^ 4 \ 
^ says soji^thin^ 'like, "That's, no reasoh." Jim says to 
Jeff, "That's enough," in soma disgust.^ Jeff very slowly 
takes his' feet down, cafefulJLy reading all the whiile; / € 
^ Douglas says sonje one has. his pencil. He^^pes around* 

^trying*' to find it, accusing people. Finally, someoijft-- • 
throws it to' him, but missies. • ^he others play c^itch v/ith 
it, 'keeping it» frorp h^m. * ^ ^ . . « 

- % 

•-Sin^e' the low ability classes at Dale did not differ signj.fi-^ , 
-<5'antly in* social 'and economic characteristics from thC)se at Fillmore, 
we have to ask v/hy none of them displayed, the^ kind cJfibeh^ior dens- 
er ibed.,l;iei^l .The charactJfer of. the school apparently/plays a^ part. 
Furth^'*^ ;|the iow an.d mixed ability classes at Fillmore (iid not dis- 
play suefT fcehaArror with every^ teacher.* There *were clear differ- 
e^hces^d'n the'bfehavior both of similarly composed groups and^ j^f single 
individuals as ^the-y move-d from one - classroom to another. Ue 
therefore have t6 ask about the effect of the teach,er upon., students' , 
b^avior* xBut first we heed' to consider th^ effects of ethnicity*^ 

I'chose to study , schools, in Avon with significant proportj.ons 
of Appalachian whites in hopes ' of beiijg able , to see the separate ' - 
tfffec^ts^of minority race and l*ow economic status on phildrert^^ 
interaction with the school. In^^anton^^ for practical .purposes . - 
all the children of low status were also black';^^o the * two 
factors wei^e confounded. 



In* Avon thei*^ did^ seem t*> be differejrces in the way poor 
black' St udehts/wit'h low achievement and ppor Appalaihian whitQs'yith 
low acHievement* interacted v^ith the schooi. It was evident to an^ 
obs*rver in the corridors that the JblacK students were lo^id and 
visible in that/ contebct . They moved through th6 halls in bbister- 




often 

quiet and withdl^awn. At Fillmore vrtiere .they wereUikfely to rorm . 
a large ininority, they were frequently also boisterous, in tHe 
classroom. . . . ' t3 

Howevfer^, this noisy sociable behavior* did not s^em to be re- 
late^ to greater involvement than white students in Actionable 
disruptive .behavior. All the disciplinary officers 4sked agre.ed . 
that blacks and whites ap|)eared before theip about in proportion t6^ 
their presence in .the school. The new assistaiit principal at 
Dale -who came frpm a rural white. background admitted that he -was' 
'surpr^ised at this ^and rat* the ov^rv4helming support of black -.parents 
for the digpiTplinaiV actibn he had taken/ He described the 
difljerenc'es' in the race-s thus: " * ^ , . - . 

~ r ■ • . • ' ' ' ' / * 

. I'don't,l)erieye you can really say that the blacks ^ 
.a^e^any moi/e bif ^*p;foblem on*a percentage basis,' . /. If 
you learn ^6 uilderstand* that they're ©oin^ to b^(Ef:*CDhgre- . * 
gating in the hallway, together and that they're a • • . 

- 'little louder,. it^**s hard to tell the ^Jifference Jjltween , \ 
the' black and white student, as far disciplinary actions. 

. ' ' . ' ' * ' / • ' 

: The "home-school"^ counselor ati Dale-.workefd as a liason betwgeA- 

the. two settin^Jk-end thus had more contact with families and children 
.se.en as'^:if3lvi?ual^ th^n. anyone else. She described the difference- 
between the black" students and the vrfiite students &f Appalachian 
background in this ,way: ' , * ' ^ . - 

y ^ ^ 4. 

/Tlie blacks at this particular ^ime, -are far more 
' aggressive,. 'I'ar* more' verbal.. The Appalachian kids are 
, more withdrawn. 'If the^y 'donVt do something, the;^ just. ^ 
' / don^t say anything about it. It doesn't get done, but 
* *they don't ^say anything al^dut it. The blacks are much 

. more, , they ^talk much more alojad, they'll talk back ^to 
• teachers, tljey'l^ say an assigmnent* was not fair, or 

something like this.' So. there's a lot more verbal * ^* , 

' '\ confrontation* and a .lotmore expression of things I'rom ^ 
' tjie, blacks. ' ^ * ' 

J\ie same assistant principal at "Dale described the ^am^lies^of 
tJie ' students hiswly arrived from rural Appalachia as having a with- - 
'di^awn and extrQ.jne' attitude toward the disciplinary infractions of - 
'tlTS'ir children: ' - ' , • ' 

' We''ll have one family come in and, ' "Well, you know, * 
Susy don't Want tQ go to school anyhow/ and I don't ^are 
, ' . if she's truant, you knovl^ She's gonna quit when she*s/ 
16."- And the other one will come in and they look at.it. 



•n^ell, I don't have' much, of an . ediu^ation, and I ddn't have 
a good job. ' By golly',: I'm gonn^ see that you get an educa- 
tion and. you're gonna- do this or I^m gonna beat the living 
daylights out^ of you." • That's the two extremes, and we 
don't seem tp have ^he inbetweett with .those^ falnilies . 

A' counselor observed, that the parents of tbe, Appalachian 
children thought nothing of keeping them out of school for their 
own minor convenience-^-for example to watch younger children wbile^ 
the parent 'shopped for groceries which could as easily be gottea 
aft:er school. Similarly they gave students neither support nor . 
pressure fcr^doing homework. The withdrawn behavior of students 
and their spotty effort^was likely\to be perceived as laziness by , 
teachers unaware of its*full context in the home and the* rural - ^ 
assumptions oS the home. 3 

The difference in race between Jblax:k children and Appalachian 
children was also a difference in the iir visibility to one another, - 
to* peers, and"* to teachers as part of a' separate group. , ^e home- . 
school counselor at Dale argued that the blagks' visibilTEy had 
some po&itiye-^ffects in. giving them a sense of cameraderie anc!, an 
identity to* interpret their different worUd view and life style to 
themselves and others. For the Appalachian students whose economic 
circumstances and life style were in many way^ equally different, 
from the main stream whites, there wa5.no rallying point for mutual 
mipport or common procl^;nation to the surrounding context. They 
bore their differences in individual i-solation in their. own eyes 
and ^mgf^iH the teachers. 

K 

' 'bf course .the visihiility of the.b^ck stijdents had'. cone omi tant ^ 
disadvantages. Students could h©t es'cape the identity it conferred 
upon individuals whether that identity fit in whole or in p*t or 
'did not fit at all.- And. indeed if the black students Mi ight holding 
to one another and their loud tones had an air of deffepsiveness, 
it was one which, was justifjfed. , Teachers at both Dale and Fillmore 
tended' to speak of their problems with either poorly achieving or — 
especially — uncooperative children in one breath with the presence 
of black children. This was so despite the small number of black 
children at Dale and their, somewhat higher avera'ge status than the 
whites at Fillmore'. Teacl>ers at Dal6 were aware of .the small number 
and — when presrsed — aware that significant numbers of white students 
presented similar problem's :j.n conforming with school exjJectatiotis. 
Teachers at Fillmore would say — if asked — that the blacks were 
economically and educationally betti^^ff and the whites jealous. 
But as soon as they resumed speak in JPIpontan^ou^y of the life of 
the school they'.would equate trouble with black students and black 
students with trouble.. 



CLASSROOM INTERACT*tON 

Avoti studenti^ it both t-he top and bottom of the academic and 
social -scale may ha.ve- questloiied their tethers' goals and procedures 
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as little as they did in part becajise they had learned that such 
ques1>ioning would not be tolerated. In this Avon teachers r'esponded 
differently from Canton teachers a3 a bod^. In both studies * 
teachers 'were presented with the same group of ,five^ imaginary 
'clASsroom situations (based on r&al ones iti the Canton pilot study) 

^and asked what they would do next^. One concerned a girl who di>l . 

■^not hand in homework witii the class* Wheti asked vdiy,; sha «aid it 
v^ae a*"stupid assignment ajad she wasn't going to do it.** ' Canton 
teachers generally gave one of ^two i*espqnse%. They brushed the j 
.girl off. with a shrjig and a remind^:* that the zero would go on her 
record not the teacher's. Or they ,talked yto the studj^t after class 
and were open to the possibility 'that shefmight b§ right, or at . / 

jleast that the assignment was not effective for her in particular- 

4nnd should be modified. In Avon some 'teachers gave^a similar shrug 
accompanied by a zerd, hut others expressed ^Considerable shock, and* 
anger. Some would confer with the student, but always to reaffirm 
their own reasoning, never ^tp inquire* about ti|fe student's. 

^ In classroom confrontations I observed, the Avon teachers, 
especially at Dalg, responded to students'' attempts to questiofi 
the propriety of their act's with firm assertions of the- teacher's ^ 
sole right to' define th^^ situation. Son^examples from a^^high 
ability English clas^ at Dale with Mrs'. Wuner: 

A girl objects ^(after they go over a test) "No one told 
us question three counted four points." Mrs. Bruner, answers 
that it 'says , a total of eighteen. They ^ould be ,able to 
figure that out; . To me she looks eyer so slightly threatened, 
but her manner is flrm^and somewHat condesijfcendiiig. ..... 

As they read, she asked fq^ a definition , of a" word.* 
A studentjs reply is not what she wants. She says, "It ^ 
\5cruld be that,\tf)r it could be . . . ." 

They .go over spo^iAing words and definitions. A girl 
says- she found budget defined" as a leather pouch. Mrs. 
Bruner says, "Are you sure you looked up the right word?" 
The , girl says yes. Mrs. Bruner says, "It is -probably not ^ 
a preferred definitipp. "* (She tHus disnlisses it «with her' 
power of defining the situation.') It is in fact the first -7 
meaning given in my i960 Websters. The first definition 
ends with "hence"; the usilal is the fourth. Mrs. 3runer^ 
could have profitably discussed the way dictior>Aries order 
meanings. • - ^ ^ 

*^ Another example comes from a low ability- "reading" .•class. A 
vihlte boy named Ian has commented to no one in particular that he 
does notf lik6 the class and has. failed to have pap^r 'on the , reg- 
ular day for a\ spelling teat. Some ona lends him paper at the 
teacftier's request. Laterj while they ara going over the new 
list of spelling words: r t' . 

, . Mr^ Shamus said quite suddenly, "lau, go to the ^ 

office. I've been dimly aware of , talk and movement tp 
« ^y left vrfiere he sits'. But it was not loud of pi^ctuated. 



' says he wasn't doing anything* . She replies that he 

should not, have been standing up. He says he was just 

'stretching.' Shfe says 'he was playing with other students.' 
He starts to object again but she turns coldly away from 
him fS hfe 'speaks and addresses another student • He goes . • 
out. He is back iri no more thkn five minutes. He gives 

.her a pass, then goes to^ithe back of the room where he is 
quiet f or^ the rest of the class. . . ^ , 

Mrs. Shamus was a yfirst year teacher. She had almost' no 
training for the remedial' kind of reading instruction needed in 
the class just described. Her competence with her high ability 
groups in a grammar lesson also appeared shaky. Further, she was 
unprepared for the behavior of lower class children. Yet her 
classes went ^Ipng'with reasonably , good attention and ^t^ompliancff* 
with her directions.' It is instructive to ask how she obtained 
these ends. 



Asked in^ the interview abo^iV sending chiXdr^n to the office, 
she said this was;^n effectp^Vfe* threat. Studervts were afraid to see 
either the assistant prii^cipal* or tTie principal.. The mere threat / 
would produce quiet, and when students were sent* they usually came 

*back chastised. Both principals ^in this school regarded such 
offenses as throwing paper wads to be serious. AjjS both declared 
in. their interyjews that they want and expect teachers to send 
students tcJ them for such offenses. The principal went on when 
asked about "minor*' misbebaivior that a student might be engagihg 
in such behavior in several ^classes and so the administration wants 
them sent out , so they will know about; it. A teacher like Mrs. 
,Shamus is therefore supported in maimaining control over her class 
by ^e practices of the administration. ' The generally^good control 

;of other tgaChers makes it possible for the principal* to deal with 
snail infractions. 1 * * ' 

Mrs. Shamus is also supported by the higher ability students' 
concern for their grades. She said in her intprview that^these 
students were very anxious about gra:des; anything lower than a 
will seem disastrous to the.nWi Shp underscored ihis anxiety and used 
it to support her control. Tnough she spoke of hen high ability ^ 
classes as her easy ones, they seetned to me to be just barely, reined 
" ill much of the time. Consider the following series of exchanges 
in one high level class: ' • • 

They come in and sit dovm, and talk volubly with one 
another. The noise level- is high, but not shouting, just ^ » 
many conversations in- one room.. The period stal*ts at i!2:-30i 
They talk until 12:35. Then Mr,s. Shamus , says -something I 
• can't hear in iJie back. There is. little resp,onse. ^ She ^ 
••really shouts,' "I want it quiet right now !'-' TRey .stop 
talking virtually instantly. She goes over, their dittoejt^ 
spelling lists. . . Then she tells them she will give'" 
them a little longer to study for, the test. At least hali" 
6f the.m.chatter with each other again during this time. 

Mrs. Shamus then says "Take out a sheet ^of paper ^nd a 
pen. Put" everything else away." They get ready and ta^e • 
the test very seriously. . ^ . At the twentieth- word, theii^ ^ 
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/hejids and backs rlie. ae, if on springs. The have been num- 
bering the wordBv^ though Mrs. Sharaus has^mot^ 3li^e asjcs if 
that is the twentieth word. TKey say yes. They st^rt.to 
chat •with on^ another. She says she hats several announce- 
ments'. . . . Duk*ing these '&ti one point chatting is audifcle 
r again. She saysf loudly and a little angrily, "I'm not 
finished yet.".^. ^ 1 

AV IZ'iSO' they talce t^heir grammar boQ^s <)Ut. They work 
with these the r^st xyt the period.* MrSi Shamus asks them 
v*iat adjectival .words are. No^ answer. '••You have only to 
) look at the cartoon, " .she says,' somevhat condescendingly. 
No luck-, no an3\?er^. She has a bAy read 'the definition. 
She asks 4 couple more questions and gm,s no answers. She 
says, ••How ar^ we goin^ to get an A on the lies t Friday if 
^-^''"'^e ( sic ) can •t\ remember things we* learned last week?^* She 
is scratching her fingffirs verbally at tHeip; her voicB has 
djprim or eyen prissy tone.^ She is also reminding them of 
her power over them. 

Sh^ has them read from the^ book definitions of various ' 
kind^ of adjectival words.. Every time she asks a .que'stion / 
. ^=^he class at large" there is silence.. They get to * • 
. ^^de finite pronouns used adjectivally. A boy she Trails 
' 1>n gets mixed up. She c^lls on fdui* girls in succession,, 
^ They g »v<^* .i.ne ri^ht answers but after, hesitation. One - I 

firl wh,o answered crisply enough says ••phew! •• with an 
xprfessive gesture to a friend a^fter the teacher's attentioji 
mbveg away from her, ^ ; * ^ 

Y •^^^rs. Sh^us asks,/ Vis that enough? Do you uTiderstand? 
V' ' Now* is the tijne^to ask, not when the .test comes. • If you 
deficit understand ask me now and 1*11 give you . more examples 
and t^y to help yon out.^' Silence. .She asks a particiUar 
boy if he understands. He says yes. She goes ^n to the 
•next topic. . . . ' " 

1- have the feeling that she does not explain very well, 
• that 3he can not explain very clearly. If the formal 

language ao^ not get through,, she seems unable to get outside 
' -it and explain in terms other than a formal definition. She . 
doesn^t really try to. ... , % . 

These students seem neither, enthusiastic* nor secure i^^the class. 
■Riey do not seem respectful of the teacher in general. They will chat 
while she talks 'or when-"ttiey .are supposed to study^ But they do not ^ 
make fun of her as they did of .I^r. Cadbury (Ann does not sing in . 
this clas?) and they do not Voice any resistance to her. They seem 
IntTmidated in the face of her power to |rade and anxious iif the, face 
of her inability to ,make clear the material which they are expected 
to master^ V/here other teachers whose competence in substance or -in ^ 
the means of cpntrol was weak chose ^to strike up a joking relation- 
ship with their students,, Mrs. Shamus emphasizes her formal power. 
Jtt Dale she can strengthen her lean personal resources for control 
with the punitive actfbiis of .the ••Office •• and the power of the grade. 
Other, Dale teachers • cont^D^^is/^^ bolstered by these sources, 

but it^is less obvious when tKey are better able to exert control 
independently. . ^ . ♦ • * 



The majority..of teachers otservfed at Fil^lmore presided />je^r 
classesawhich resemble4 those at. Dale in general form* Tbey.^ere 
% t clearly directed by., the teacher, and' stayed close to a text, work- 
• ^ <^ sheet, writteij hom^prk assignment,, pr .other body of inforination 
' • .questions and aHswers, They propeede'd J.n a ^businesslike fashion 
/f S, with reasonable, courtesy on the part oJrboth teacher and . students. 
However, the students' in' these- -classes were nonetfieless noticeably 
f .more restless than tHose at Dale .and the teachers .responded with ; 
' ' a greater^lexibility and a ^^morerf relaxed style in the conduct of 

the class. They allowed more quiet whispering, placing of heads on 
♦ desks, 'or tossing of papers in the wastebasket* They als'o spent^ • . 
-'more time asking stud|||ts to desist from* these activities when 
they distracted other class members. And they perhaps also spent 
more time digressing from^ the l^^ft^ in interesting little asides 
»^0teant to generate interest, goodwrR^, and a Sienftse of rapport. ' , ^ 

r - , - - • i ^ • ' 

But the minority^ of teachers who did npt get the general 
cooperation of their students was far more visible at Fillmore, 
Ott almost' any hall^during a class peritod, there would be loud 
' noise emanating frofn at least one classroom. One of the teachers 
I fpllowed for a day and anotTier I dbserved twice while following ^ 
students conducted these noisy classes. Within the * classroom 
there wa's a chrPnic state of hostile opposition between the tedcher3, 
<and small groups dfy^hilHreft in each class, The rest of the class 
might or might not ^oin in passive coopersition with the rebels^ 
* ^ Angry condemnations flowed ffeely in both directions. 

It is sigjj4ificant .that the examples given above of Fillmore 
students' angry. defiance of s^hopl and teacherf, came from yne 
classroom? Pf these two teachers. ' (A third teacher responsible for 
the "reading" class of the slow student,! followed, asked me not 
^^""^ tX) observe,^ telling me that the class engaged in unspeakably bad/ 
behavior and^Uecanie worse with an observer. She told me thi^in/ 
the corridor in full hearing of several students lingering there.) 

'The following excej:pts from field notes .exemplify the tone of 
, classroom conflict. In the sinking class in^/hich the tall -boy 
left' his hat on. Miss Met^ger opened the class by: : 

, . calling them to* order in a^ drill major Vyoice ,^ It \ . 

\ also had anger in it. She set an immediately oppos- 
\ itional tone. The boys responded with much^noise aifd • 

^ body language^' The girls seemeTi* withdrawn, ^' I noticed 

0 .^^ Don among tfta^clowning boys. [Don is a -small black 

/• ' boy who is cooperative and answers capably in several 

' classes with other teafihers,] - , " 

/ , . The boys seemed sporadic* in their willingness to 

' • * sing. At one of the ^points where they stopped while 

^ Miss gave directions ^'the boys made noise again, 

^ Miss M, picked up her classbook in a warning'way, . 

then put it on the piano. Then she -Stopped ^drainatically, . 
picked up the book and m^^d in it; Several of the 
boys leaned forward to $e^'what she wrote'. One protested," 
"I didn't do nothing!", SKe did rtot reply. She marked 
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in 't?et book again later.- . . . JL 

• The- Tfdiole was typified at one point vAien they had 
^ust started singing and some children I could not see , 
m ■ - nmstMiave beerr talking. She broke- into the- sweet sounds 
; , of "The Candy^an" with a bellowed "Shut up!"^ • •, . 

, ♦ I - - . ' « 

* • . Two sentences omitted from my earlier account of the two girls 
' . , ' who jnoved their, sea trs against^wirs, Oari^'s clear command indicate 

that, though the interactioi} may be indirect and nonverbal it takes. 
' ' two to mak^ a ^confrontation: ' 

Melanie asks if she can .move. Mrs. Carr says no.' 
. (^Melanie says "Jt's hot over here." ^Mrs. Carr "says, "I 'don't 
, -\ care . " ' Shfe yawn€ a g she says It . . She is grading papers a^' 

' " an empty desk near thefcp^n win'5'ows" fvieianae turns:: to ner 

" workshee t then says quie t ly , "lie li 'it's going to happen.^' . . . ■■ 
•* (Omltte^ sentences underlined) / ' " 

s^^.- . In another class I noted: ' 

Mrs, Carr told Tim to do something,! rfe started and 
• ^then stopped. She repeated her request with' mock, exag- ' 
'gerated courtesy. The effect of this was to-^suggest- »' 
' that "courtesy was really out' of place. If asked for It,- , 

she would make a Joke of it. *. 

. , , ~ In still another <;lass with Mrs. Garr,^fthe first nineteen 

t — ' minutes were taken up. with setting up a nine minute film — * 
even though she JiacJ r\in the film for bther classes that day. The 
class was given no work, ^ do while ,she got the flip -ready. Dviring 
- -' : this time she conferred- with a student needing assignments for a 

■ long absence, successfully moved -several children fior talking to _ 
their neighbors, and shouted at the ^class in general for quiet. 
.She hadTa confrontation with a boy vdio was talking with- another 
'oyer vriiether Jie would move hlS/Tseat Kdien aske(^v in which she 
fi!ially told him to "move or geft out". She backed., (i^)wn when his 
partner quietjLy moved instead. When yet another boy was talking * 
" she told, him to come to the back of •^"^tf^oom where she was working- 
with the- projector. When" he objected she shouted, "Back here, . 
' sir!" in a barking tone. Another teacher at /illmore made con- Mj: 
scious use of "sir" in addressing thfe -boys as a means o€ bolstering ' 
v' their, egos and maintaining ggod mbraT©'. He mentioned this to ate, 
and probably to Mrs. CarrtWhb used it 'on one (»• two otjier / 
occasions »-ad.milar to. the orie just mentioned.- ' ^ 

^ • - - ' J **' . \ I ^ . 

Clearly, these teacher* lacked the patience, empathy, and , 
. * probably 'th* competence in jEhe subject, matter which supported, more 
successful teachers at FilMore^/ They also lacked the supportT from 
-Z' ' the s^ool 'at large upon which teachers at Dale were able to draw. , 
' The noibe in. classrooms was audfible to students as j^re 11 as staff. 

'I * Students^new that some teachers were in chronicle onf lie t with their 

classes, 'and they knew that indi«dual tea:chers ,thpy might dislike - 
"* were in a -state of moderate war ^th other students.- The principals, 
-< - • confronted with'ajnuch mpre unruly student body, yrere not as .strict 
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ifi treating mi^nor offenses as those at Dale. Further/^ tl>ey be- 
. Iieve4 that teachers ought to handle minor offenses themselves. . 
In contrast to the priitcipals at Dale, ^they believed that it- was 
^ ' teache^^s* responsibility to handle all but exceptional discipline 
. problems. Teachers therefore could not subdue, their classes with 
the threat of a visit to the principal., • . ' , 

• ^ t . Students quickly learned th,is. And whether the principals were 

'^'^ r in fact ^lenient in. puniehment or not, they learned to return from 
the pffice with an .insouciant air. One of Miss Metzger^s classes, 
which' she . had^ told me^^waa very difficult, started with her leaving 
f or- thef vice-principal whb removed Douglas, a white boy who was 
noisy in several classes I saw.^ .The cl^iss waq quietly resentful, 
but not rebellious, until::Douglas • s return halfway througFi the . 
' p period. He gave Miss Metzger a pa^s over which she made a ,littl^ 
* ^face.* Then:. ^ . 

Some one says Something like, "Yoi^ mufet have gotten it." He 
says, "y^ope," and sits d€vm with Bis foot up pn the 
wi*iting arm of his ''chair and his body slouched in a way 
' intended to express nonchalanji command of the situation* * 

• The teacher was called briefl/ from, the room, and the class 
. ~ ^' / refused to sing for an aide who replaced her, though they had asked \ 
to sing earlier* When Miss Me.tzgei: returned t^ey baited he,r for 
the rest of the period. , t. * - 

CLASQROqr^ CONTROL ^ ' ' ^ 

' ' ' . > - 

• ' We may ask what distinguished the "good" teaCher in Avon from 
the •t)Oor". teacher. 'Since this study was not designed t6' address the 
^ difficult problem of: measuring differences in students* learning with 
. V , different teachers, th'e good and poor teachers must be chosen on 
^ / criteria of^ students' attentiveness, tWe absejace of ^crimony^ and 

the presence of an' apparent transfer inforraatioh, improvement of 
- skills, or stimulation of tlyiught.^ " ' * , 

The ^teachers whose c"! cesses demonstrated high levels of student^ 
attention and of apparent stimulation of learning hiad three sets of 
. cliaracteristiQs in common. They 'firmly imposed a clear structure on 
the activity of the class. They gave ah impression .of both confi- 
> jience and cojnpetfen'ce in handling the substance of their ' sub ject. 

And they treated students politely and respectfully, even when they 
chided or corrected them. Despite differerfces in persor^l ^tyle 
' and variations in the degre,e,of each of these practices, in Avon 
teachers jtended to display all three patterns ' or their opposite. ^ 
Th'ose teachers wno were positive in all three .found their classes at 
least passively acquiescetlt most of t^ie time. Theij^r ocpa^ionalN 
disorderly conduct %as rnore often restless? than rebellious or Hostile, 
* ' and these te\chers usjually had no* trouble in containing it. 

•Th^ose tMtchers who Igtfked all' th^ee positive characteristics 
>^ ' would face th& Kinci' of cSontinuous resifetance^ eVident in sQg| classes 
at Fillmore. • Dale: teachers who/ did ^poorly "Were more likely to muster^ 



at 'least one positive characteristic. Thus Mirs% Shamus did fairly- 
well at imposing a frlear structure on the activity of her classes, 
despite her shaj^y confidence' and competence in the subject and her 
condescending manner toward students: Mr. Cadbury . treated his 
classes with good humor most ot tHe time despite hi^ lax pace of 
activlf§r and apparent 'lack of dep^ in the subjects . 

Now, to %ay thajt teachers^ success with students depended^ 
upon these three^ characteristics is to do 90 more than to confirm 
th.e conventional wisdom of training in education. This is the. 
casef in part because both staff and students in Avon definpl the 
educational task in conventional terpis. The teacher's job was to 
take 'the class through reading, repetition, and examination of a 
textual body of material and the, class's task was to cooperate. 
In such a situation both teacher and.ciass- have little difficulty 
in knowing when a teacher or a studeht is not behavi^ig according to 
expectations. As long as^fcoth do follow expectations they may not 
embrace one another* with enthusiasm" and the students may or may not . 
learn^ but they will not experience- the anger and conflict that 
comes from violation cJf normative expectations. 

* However, if one looks at the patterns of classes in Avon with^ 
'thos'e of Canton for perspective one learns a little more. First, 
one immediately noteg the absence of varied goalg among both teachexs 
arid students. In Canton,-, some teachers argued it was their respon- 
sibility to generalize educational goals from the^ incorporation of a 
specific ^body of knowledge to the acquisition of more generalized 
skills. Further, , they argued that, where students did not actively 
embrace educational goals, as many in both district^ ^id not, it 
was their responsibility J;o seek w&ys to lure tjrenr into a more active > 
yart in the educational 'Sfiterprise . They sougnt^o tailor the. 
curriculum to make it more spontaneously interesting, and they bar- 
gained with any extil'insic reward ttfey could legitimately generate. 
Perhaps, most important, they saw teaching unwilling students as a 
distinctive task. '.The first step W5^s that of inciting the student's 
^active oooperatiori^ in the learning activity. The learning could only 
come as a second -step. ^ ' * * 

Teachers in Avon lacked any context or jusl^ication for such 
an an^alysis of their teaching problems or such a strategy of, procedure-. 
Teaching was tej^hing,, np matter who the sfudents^ / 

. Some teachers in Avon were astul^e enough observe^sl and empathetic 
eHbugh as human be-ings to be articulately aware that 'mariy of thee- 
children were ^ot* learning up to their mental potential and were 
unjeasy in the.' sclv>ol situation. But they had no inte]/-eptual context 
or social support for moving beyond this recognition tQ^ a systematic 
pdlicy for analyzing and coping. with thes§ students' special problems, 
or needs. They were simply a little kinder and a little more patient 
than'o^thers in following the prescribed curriculum. 

\ The variety "of educational goals- and expectations among both 
teachers and students in Canton cheated a complipx set oS combinations. 
Analysis ot these- Combinations made evident some underlying dimensions 



of the teacher-studfent ;relationship which are less e^rident in^the . • 
simpler- contrasts of 'Avon;. The vaHety of | educational expectations 
and th^pressui?est of students and, community undercut most of the ■ (. 
'sciurc^of control available to Hj.eachers other. than authority. , 
The teachers of Canton either learned to understand and wield , 
authority in away^their students were willing to accept or 'aced 
©ndemic CQ.nflict. In Avon ©ther forms of control were less eroded, 
and teachers we^e thus' able to bolster their -authority with' other' 
resources. They needed. only not flagrantly to violate students^ 
expectations. , • . . 

In Canton it was evident that whetheJ",or not students could 

• articulate- their intuitions explicitly, they, judged the validity 
or a' teacher's claim to authority by whether or not the teacher 
seemed genuinely "to be s^cting in the service of educational, goals 
which justified his' position of -superordination. If a teachei^'s ^, 
cXassrobm command seemed, in the stttdent's .judgment not to serve 
legitimate educational goals, he would I'ind it illelgitimate and 
woulfj be likely- ta express that feeling . in some way in class. 

■ ^ There went thrfee common. reasons teachers' commands seemed 

illegitimati to students. One was that the activity ordered did 
- not seem relev^ to educational ends. Students were aware of" the 

• variety of educational goals envisioned by teachers, and so' long 

as a teacher, was consisten^t in serving one set they did not consider* 
his exercise of authority illegitimate, although they might grumble 
about it.. They likewise considered resfjectful de'corum and reasonable 
quiet in which to work legitimate goals, though the^ might, not 
spontaneously grant," them. Buf i:f a command seemed to. the students 
to be irrelevant t o an^ educational gosll, they would consider it- 
illegitimate. / - 

Furtlier, thougli the teacher might set up reasonable goals, if 
he seemed to the students to be rejSea^edly incompet^-nt in seeking 
,;them, thejiwouW begin to refuse his-'c.ommands as legitimate authority 
^Finally, ii he set up reasonable goals, and sought them competently, 
but exerted his authority in a manner which defined, the students as 
unable to fulfill their student role in .a manner worthy of respeqt, 
or- ii^ he gave additional oi'ders which asked for simple personal 
obfe'dience unrelated to legitimate classroom goals, they would rebelv 

^ • In >other<l^ds, the students would refuse tq accept the commands 
• of a teacher wlf did not consistently .make them^ in subh a way .that 
the re lationshin^f command and obedience could be seen to exist for 
the furthering, of 'Ihucat ion and the reasonable decorum which facij.- 
itates its pursuit in the classroom. Irreleva«t orders, incompetent 
"orders, and a manner implying they can !iot learn all transform jthe 
relationship frpm one of autho.rity into one -of simple .personal 
^iominance. A significailt' number , of students in e^ch class would 
resist such a relationship.^ * * 

If we look once more at the characteristics separating snccess^ 
fffl from unsuccessful te^cliers in the classrooms of Avon, we find 
them vqry Similar, to the ones separating teachers who wielded 
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acceptable or" unacceptable authority in Canton. 'The competiencfe 
of the^ipacher and his respect for^ the student * import&nt In 
both contexts. (Both of these qualities establisr^s,gle'iiea€^ 
g^nuinei pursuit of educational ends.) .In Canton not'ari teachers 
who wer,e seekihg educational goals ran. a firmly 'struct<ii*ed classroom, 
as it. was defined in Avonv "Byt in more indite Qt , ways all did set 
out end5 to be sought and acceptable procedures for seeking' th#m, 
even though these might allow for movement, and conversation, among 
students during the class hour 'or for the^ pursuit of information « v 

, and ^skills through- non-tradition^ projects and materials. . Tn? " ^ 
Avon wit^h its greater concensus on educational goals and* means -^tjoth^ 
among teacher^ and between teachers* and students, to be , legit^imately 
pursuing education wj^ to be^running a firmly .structured, teacher- 

.centfered classroom. Thjcis, in Avon .too, the teachers with, whom ' ^ 
students were uncooperative were those who were in. some _way violating 

.the leg^itimacy of their relationship of authority with student^; * 

\ Although any teachei^ whose students will not accept Khe^ . ; 
legitimacy of his claims to authority — in the sense of his giving . . - 
commands that further educational ends — will have difficulty with 
control, authority by 'itself is seldfonKa sufficient basis for \ 
control of a classroom. If we review other important forms of ' f* 
control, it beciDraes evident th^t the irflportance . o^ authority was so /' 
clearly, visible in Canton because-tea'chers had few resources for , ; 
other-- foiflns of control.N^n Avon these, were .far mpre available j ;/ 

Of course one' important ' form of control is personal influfehce.- 
It has long been papt of the folk wisdom that attractive young^ / 
teachers of either^ex, those with a^gift for^ humor, those with , \: 
that elusive quality of personal^ magnetism now^often referred to as 
charigma,5 and those wiith the skills of listeriin| sympatheticall;^ 
and talking ^persuasively will hav* an easier time th^n others ih 
controlling their' classes. ^ These qualities 'tend to va^y with the 
individual rather than the social setting; ^ ^ / ' ) . ^ 

-A second form of control, ^ more institutional in c]tiaracter,#- 
might be- called arrangement of the situation. Thi&^ form of --^^^ ^ 
control doe-s not require personal* conmi^ication o;;''^ confrontation, 
but rather consists in one person^ s?^Binj6^^^^S^c6 the physical ^ 

or social context'dn.-which'lanother* mustr^ct* Tke ultiinate form of ^. 
this is probably the 'assembly line which dictates the'-worker ^ s * - 
motions ^nd speed in great detail' without any direct coRtact between 
controller and controlled.? In schools- the!re is no, necessary / 
technology which determines the form of activity. ' The mny hew 'Corras 
of learning Which, have received public attention in the las^ fifteen 
years suggest a state :0f search in education at* large and a; potential . 
freedpm^for teachers (or students) to choose from a ^ide^ range, of 
options in structuri^ig school or classroom activity. -At the same ^ 
time*, entrenched tradit|.orial form»4of instruction persist With a 
kind of aocial and psychic inevitwility in^raany settings, of which 
Avon is. one.^^for both teachers and students^ it is an unquestioned • 
fact oX life that ctlt&ses consist of one teacher and students engaging* 
in a small assortment of #activities including listening, reading, 
discussion (more often recitation in practice), and th^ answering of - 



^oral or written questions. StUde^nts accept these activities as 
, the 'inevitable requirements 'of liiP' ii? classrooms, and it does not / 
occur to them t6 resist efforts 'to" impose, ^hem^ 

' Vi thin- the context of the expected'* actiyi'tles , of the classroom,, 
even when th?se ai^'e given dh styne det^i4., each teacher* dbes need to 

'work .oiit routines for weekly 4n4- da*iy titttivities, Jf he works out 
a* schedule .of activities for each w^ek^ students will come to see* 

'this also as inevitable and', will rtot argue fpr spending , more time 
on a ^gjjrern activity when it' is time to change Z*^ If the teacher works 
out smooth rbutinfes for cho'i^es such as taking roll and ^ssihg back 
papers, he will avoid the idlfe time which breeds distracting- activity. 
With, their gSner^l ^orientation » toward .structure, and detailed direction 
by tHe teacher, Avon* te ache rp generally developed these routines 
•systematically knd ran* them smoothly. The majority of teachers saw 
to it that* there .w^aTa task demanding student^* attention throughout 
the iclass period^ Becau&e there was so littie. .variation* among 
t^actiers * in th^'geheral manner of nanning a classy students tended 
to accept these tasks and ^routines as a simple given of schpol 
existerice. .In\anton, with teachers' varied strategies and many 
students^ ^xpe'atations that they should Have a^part in defining 
classroom ends and means,, arrangement od! the situation was a far 
more problematic means, of control. \ - 

Cei>tainly/a^ tommon and iTnport^ant Source of co^ntiiei is the use 
of many^prms of, -social exchang^; Since school^ attendance is invol- 
unrtary and np wages or prompt ions are given, teachers may find 
'tnejnselveg' with limited resources for exchange." In^the elementary 
grades, af fection/and gold stars are important rewards. ^ In- the 
more impersonal* secondary schools, these lose their importance, but* 
graded become increasingly significant. 

In Cdnton the^sttlderit^ in the top classes, secure in the 'fiigl^ 
!©ceupationa],, position of their parcn"ts and in apparently easy access : 
d^the highly regarded estate univ^-rSity, had little anxiety over 
grades. Some* earned very erratic ones, becaupe they did i\ot work in 
^classe's where they disagreed ,witlT the teache^^s. They sVemed unaffected 
by'.the low grade ,^s a sanction. StudenJ^s in the low/tracks also saw 
grades as ha>6dh^ l4ttle value. Especially \frith these students, 
teachers were often driven to generating informaljre sources for 
ex^hangei sctch a's the non-enforcement of ^school miles, in return for 
(^operation. , ' m ^ . 

tn Avon, 'on* the oth^r hand, students of average and above 
average achievement were keeniy ^ conscious of grad6&. These formed 
a powerful .resource fov control, and some teacher^ reminded students 
frequently 'of -the bearing of their actions on their grades. 9, However, 
the^below average classes in Avon were less anxious for high grades. 
They were also less cooperative. 10 ^ 

- * * • • 

Finally, the popular image of "discipline" or even of "control"" 
ir\ the school is heavily'tinged with coercion. There are many forms 
of coe-rc ion J sarcasm- an^ shaming^ det^ention, asisignment of jani- 
torial tasks, and paddling are some of the most common available 



to classroom teachers. "However, watchful parents and community 
groups, supported, by numerqus court decisions have set limits on 
the jnore explicit forms of coercion. Li Canton, uppdr middle 
clas& parents were ^je^lous of their children's rights and freedoms 
and thus limited severely the routines to which^they coul9l be ' • * 
subjected, much less the coercive sanctions which .could be uset^ 
against violatocsi^f routines. Parents and aoramunity groups 
Oionitored the severity 5nd equality, with whi6R sanctions were used 
against black students. ^The paddle, was outlawed and a^enured ' ^ 
teacher dismissed at micfyear for physical 'handling of iHiruly boys . 
which would have seemed the rarest routine ^ some irjner "city, 
schools. 11 ' . , . * . - 

In Avon parents and community groups'^ w^re only beginning / 
surveillance of coercive practice. Nopeth^less^ both 'administrators 
and teachers were keenl^y aware of 'their pot^gt.ial complaints, and' 
this pressure figured' strongly in teachers* conceptions' of their, 
avkilable resources tov^ cont^rol.* They were also aware that court 
decisions on a national level indicated the restrained use of * • 
coercion. At the same time, the paddle Iras strll very much a part 
of junior high school life^-n Avon. It -had to be u^ed in the 
presence of a witness 'and w^ usually used by administrators. But 
it was usect frequently. (Administrators at both schools estimated\ 
that it rarely rested for a whole week. .1^ was sometimes used 
several times in a day, then perhaps not again for ^several days. ) 

•'All of these forms, of power, used in the same school by the 
same persons, will have a different effect on different kinds of 
students. Not surprisingly, $ls a whole they succeed least welX 
with st.udents/of both low socio-economic background and low 
•achievement.' ' Thes^ students see themselves as gaifiing nothing 
Very useful from school. Since they are unable or unwilling tro 
progress very far or fast with the worfk, school and each -class 
become a form of unproductive captivity. Even though they may grant 
the legitimacy of >the teacher's exerdise of authority, they do not 
necessarily obey^^is commands.. For they ^do ^not sha^e ' the educa^ 
tional goals which justify those^ ^commands. \ (However, they will bj? 
far mora unruly if th'a-teacher does not^make the effort ^o teach 
them, to help them pi:o^ess, for th^t is an insult. They are keenly 
aware that they shouldp ip^ant to learn and should actually learn.) . 
Similarly, even if eaSh teacher's conduct of the clas^ hour is^ 
consonant with tK% ineVitable character^of a school, ,^it .may .still 
be something to resist. Grades have little value as exchange for 
students' whose work is predominantly poor. 4I 

ft is with these ^students then that teachers have serious. ' 
prpblems Qf control, personal influence is .often erf use only to 
radderate the resistance of persons so alienkted. from the dominant 
enterprise. Coercive resources are slim an^ dwindling. Even in 
Avon where resources for control were high compared to ^anton, it 
was constantly problematic at Fillmore, the- school where suoh student 
were present in large numbers. ^ 

~ ' In discussing classroorp interaction, I hav^ n^de several refer- 
. ences to the.iippact of the character of the schools as wholes.' Let 
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us turn now to a'n invfestigati9n af the It" overall atmosphere ' 
as contexts^ for studgnxs and teachers and especialljr t>o the 
•exercise of control .in the school at' large i . - * , 

THE CONTEXT OF CONTROL IN* THE^ SCHOOLS AT LARGE T 

The Character of Dale* and of Fillmore as .vrfiole schopls 
was- determined in large pai^ *by ^Ke naturp ok the students* 
and adults who entered each sifiool. The reputation, location, 
and plant of. the schools ^ilso played a part. # 

It is impcjflrtant that Dale* h^d a mixed stud^t population. 
It dre.w from an elementary School, in the most depressed black 
•section of the city, and most of its blacks came frorrf th\s, 
the poorest, black area. ,It drew from a new interracial 
pijblic housing project which was rapidly g^nin^ a bad name. 
And it drew frpra a depressed section on theAcity outskirts 
with a reputation' as the -most dilStpadated po^int of first ent"ry 
for migrants from rura|' Appaiachia. There were thus both 
black and white students who carae from straitened economic • 
circumstances and rundown physical surroundings with the social 
.disor^ftnization usually associated with those conditions'., « 
But there were also large numbers of children fx;om the comfort- 
able^professional' and executive families of Pleasant Glade. 
And there were' quite a few from settled wHite working class 
families as well* ^ < ' 

, At Fillraore^, though the black area was a step up from 
Dale^s black area, there was a .high proprotion ' of white 
students from cii^mstances worse thayi th§ blacks. And even 
the children at the top of Fillmore/ s* soci?il hierarchy came . 
from fajnilies__of only modest.^ means and occupational "^*coompli$h- 
ment . * * ' ' > 

It was the mixture of students a^Jirfoth schools, which seemed 
most important. At Dale the tone was set by ^tudents frOro 

fecur^ families, well versed in the' ways of school, with expecta 
ions -that it would ♦help) them (fn their, way. Other 'students 
wer^^ present in addition. They did not determine the style of. 
genel'^l student behavior, an^^thfey did not play as large a part 
in the teachers* images of students.- The school was organized 
for those students who. could easily cope with its curriculum,^ 
a5 the middle and secure working class students could. Stude'nts 
who could nojt were at the periphery rather thafi tyhe center 
of attention. . , . 

* ^t Fillmore, on the other hand, the students who c6uld 
no1> Of would not cope straightforwardly with the curriculum , 
were .the visible students. . They. 'iset the tone -for student 
behavior. The students who wanted to and did apply themselves' 
successfully to the curriculum were quieter and less assured 
of their place in the school. The teachers were most aware of 
the resistant students, whoiji they experienced as a majori^V ' 



though they probably were ^n6t so munerically. It takes only a 
very small number of students to keep a whole class in turmoil. 
The diligent and capable students were atHhe periphery of , 
teachers' attentions. , * ' . > , . 

*^ • ' X. - , J • , 

, . • It was also important for life in %he school at large at^ 
Fillmoi'e that the , blacks came from home situations which- 
often gave more economic and educational^ advantages than^ those 
of many of ^the whites. T^!e white students 'resented the ^ ^ 
blacks' advantages- .In the'^gemi-southern atmosphere of Avon, 
and with tKe large number of migrants from rural 'Kentucky and 
Tennessee^ vrf^ites were especially likely ^to resent such ;^.d- ^ 
vantages and the attitudes which went with them; Tensions 
among the 'students -were therefore high, 'Small ^conflicts 
between individuals across racial lines could kindle smoldering 
resentments in larger groups. ^ . y 

The location and plant of the two schools differejl in 
ways that re-enforced the effects ^f th6 differences in th§ 
student bodies. Both 'buildings \f0re^ two story stinictures o£^ 
red brick, bu^t.iTi the typical fortress style of 'the early , 
part of the oeK^ry. ' But^Dale^s building was embellished with 
some Got^jic decoration. And it sAt in the. heart of Pleasant 
Glade at the top of a rise which looked down to a large wooded 
park, across a square block of playing^ f ielsds, and toward 
comfortable- single family houses. Fillmore %lso stood on 
rising ground, though not quite at the top of the' rise. But 
it- was surrt)and^4 with desolate vaqant lots, rundpwn houses, 
and a partially commercial street of warehouses and small 
scattered stores. The grass of its lawn and playing fields 
straggled While Daley's wa^ lush. The. black top directly next 
to the; school which contained basketball hoops but was usq^ 
for faculty parking was /j^^r> littered^with glass. Both 
students and teachers wqre bound to experi^nca diffe*rent . feel-, 
ings uponr approaching the two schools each morning. 

Inside t^e* buiWlngs were less strikingly different but 
still significantly so. Both were pointed in light pleasant 
colors and both had cla'ssroorfts with plenty of daylight 
However, Dale had been built piecemeal, some of it fairly 
recently. The -juK^st' important result of -its growth pattern ^ 
and age .w€^re its ^^coustical properties'. The school had four 
wings, some of which contained niches or small wings o-f their 
own/ AS a consequence mosti of the halls were relatively Short. 
The newer ones had low ceilings and were made of materials 
vdiich absorb sound. Thus,^ even though Dale waS a-fnuchK larger . 
sthool than Fillmora, its halls were so constructed as to"" 
minimize the rioise v^ich occurs between claSfees wh^n a whole 
student body moves from room to room. At Fillmore the ceil- 
3:ngs\.were Iiigh^and the walls made of plaster which, reflected 
every ^ecible. of sound in echoing crescendo. Since a high 
» level of sound QncourAges people ^5 raise their voices to be 
heard^ the' effect was* cumulative. 



The beha>vior of%he students *ifl the two schools at large 
varied notirjably. At Dale, the halls were generally>quiet • , 
At. the end of a homeroom period when thff business was j^one, 
one could see students .talking, and moving about througn the 
glass*- windows of^some classroom clooVs, and one might hear 
the muffled sounds while going down the. hall, but generally 
%he halls were hushed. ,At Filljnore, the conversation at & 
this tim6 was loud and pervasive. It echoed into the halls. 
And in the spring it flowed out the open, windows in which' 
two'^or three students were likely to be congregated in each 
classroom commenting oiS the^ scene below. ^ \ » ' * 

As students* moved between classes, the halls at Dale 
were full of people and conversation in narml tones, a. The- 
sound of this "passing" was not audible as one, approached 
the outside 'doorft. At Fillmore, the halls echoed and the 
sound was clearl^is audible outside\ Fur1?her,, at Dale stude-nts 
generally proceeded briskly on their way though occasional 
groups might pause and dally. At P*iirmore'^here werfe* large 
knots and tr'affio-jai^ especially in one place .where the • 
stairs and a maiij/irst floor hall met. This was, also right by 
the-door to the~se'cretary and principals* office^ — to the 
dismay of. some teachers. « \ ' . v . 

As adults' described events, fights w%re a regular occur- 
rence at Fillmor^^^ and they frequently took'plac^ in the 
hall.^^ At Dale, though they happened, they seemed^ a le§s . . , 
cohimon an.d less routine event. Further, thet*e.v^as some 
.evidence that students viraited until they were outside the school 
to have some of their fights. I have already ^desprlbed the 
more comfn^^it and le.ss hostile tone of classr6om behavior at 
Dale* thenW^ Fillmore. 

The measures of order and disorder I have- givenyhri'^ are 
inffirecise,^ and .necessa-rily somewhat subjective. They/are 
,;}J^t some 'objectivity by-.-the^ possibility of comparison between 
tnfe^ two schools (and implicity with the schools of Canton). 
But adults and students in a school shape. their behavior - 
according'to their subjective assessments of thedegree of 
order, rather thaA according to* the actual amount which might 
be measured by systematic tallies^. For many purposes percep- 
tions of orderliness which may vary 'with in and between cate- 
gories of participants are more important determinants of ^ ^ 
action than are actual amounts/ • 

Thus,, I was truiy^ struck by the qiiiet prevailing in ^ 
Dale's halls. In contrajst fiot only to* Fillmore but to the' 
schools of -Canton and to others I had visited mor^ briefly, 
the students ^seemed remarjcably decorous and the resulting • ^ 
environment (affected also by the' architecture ) to be peace- 
ful. But(dne of the adults who waslhost relaxed about the -need 

"for decorom was very surprised when I .ment j^oned this impression. 

'To her, wit^ limited experience %.n schools, they were bojsteroug 
The principal, was dismayed by the level, of hall order and 



§^^^7^^siderabie energy urging the faculty, to firmer super- 



yision. 



Siitjective impressions are even more important in shaping . 
d^initions of the overfill character of schools.- Fillmore had 
a bad reputation in the community at large.* One of the ■ 
CDunseloPs who visited iJ^irents of incoming seventh graders 
during the summer reported that those without older children 
were apprehensive about sending their 'children to the school. 
Some were considering moving before the fall, 'and few did so. . 
.Those with older children were more resigned and more attuned 
"to the practical question of strategies* for coping. Fillmore's 
b^d image *also affected the Teelings students. Some adults 
held' that some ^ of the visible students felt bound to live up to 
the reputation and were actually spurred by it to rebellion and 
to co*nflict with- pelrs. , ' ' • * 

Dale had a reputation as a diverse sehool, drawing as- 'it 
did from the highest and lowest status elemeiltary scl^ols^of 
the city. One of the counselor^ was struck in talki^ witb 
sixth graders 5t the feeder schools that those from thf^ affluent 
distriets asked, about electives and extracurricular activities 
arid other pleasant extras, while those* from the p6orer districts 
asked about the prevalence of 'fights and 'the best wa^s' to cope , 
-among a, student body they .pictured- with some trepidation. ' _ 

LWith this mixture -af students it ,j4as,-?ossibl^ for one 
groulrjB^cIo^ihate) activities and in 

sfe^Ing^We- .tone of the school. The higher status children — 
assisted by 'the adults — did" so. It is significant that much 
of the fighting among the other students occurred ou-tside school 
walls and°often off school grounds. 

• ' 

The different characters of the schools had significant 
effect on tj)e attitudes, emotions, and behavior* of teachers. 
The teachers at Fillmore were acutely aware that •bhey were 
teaching at the secondary school which was considered ther bottom 
of the barrel. It^as difficult %o recruit new teachers for 
Fillmore. Most came from o;at'side the distritJt. And teachers 
believed €hat it was difficult for them to transfejr out of 
Fillmore as well. There was a formal procesjs of application 
for transfer which -had then to be approved by both-eending and 
receiving principals.. Teache):'s said .that Fillmore teachers 
were often not 'successful ani that they also >iesitated to apply 
lest they alienate thedr sending principal with whom they would 
most likely remain. . fi > 

- ^The Suspicion thus hium in the air, never explicitly 
articulated, that the teachfers assigned to Ftllmore were per- 
ceived by the district to be the least cap^le and the least 
valuable/ Many teachers .felt trapped, in an unsatisfactory 
situation from which there was no viable -escape except to move^ 
. to another district or out of teaching. 
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In this context,^ many of the teachers were defensive 
\about -the school, as vTell as about th6ir own talents* Some 
of them were .at pains to tell me. of- opportunities they had, had 
to go elsewhere which they had turned down for various reaspns. 
. Some- were 9 once me d lest, the study of the school further darken 
its name in^the city. Others responded to the sV.udy in the 
opposite way wiCh relief to, have sympathetic outsi_de .obseiyer 
of their^ trials and listener to their tribulations. But 
almost all seemed to find **iat the character of th^ school 
and the students posed^a threat *o their oWn personal and' 
professional self-respect. ■'-^ - 

At Dale, on the other hap<r, teachers defined themselves 
and their work in terms of t(^^be±ter students. Schedules, 
were generally arranged so that all teachers worked with 
' students throughout the academic and social range of thi? school. 
Thus all could be teachers of cooperative 'students v4^o gener- 
ally- 'learned the material, though they also taught some classes 
of less cooperative apd successful students. Despite the 

presence of some unruly students, the^ halls, and classroom^ 

v/er^ not generally stressful contexts, at least compared to 
Tillmore's, and the daily emotional wear and tear upon the 
teachers was • consequently less than at Fillmore.. Both the 
community and teachers would describe Dale ap a school which 
had difficulties, but Fillmore as a difficult school. 

One exceptional* case sheds light on the .sources of the 
teachers' moods, at the two schools. A teacher at Dale who'- 
had been/111 was gi\Kn a special schedule of the fiVe highest ^ 

/'classes in his subject, while the other teacher received the 
lowest five. In the event, the, teacher was too ill to return 
and frt!e two teachers who inherited .the unusual scTiedules 

* decided it would be fairest to trade classes at/ midyear." I ' 
followed thi^ - teacher receiving ihe 16w groups in the -spring 
for a day in the study. He was one of the most conscientious 
and sensitive of Dale's teachers. An experidpced teacher who 
had been at 'Dale several years, he displayed a>ove average 
.competence,, patienae^ kindliness and sense ^f humor in his 
classes. He Also displayed frustration and anger.* / 

More than -most Avoji teachers he spoke of trying to '6ngage^ 
th^ children's interest in* the subject. And'mord thSB' most 
he seemed to have a ready human empathy with them, \vnen I 
first asked over lunch to see one of his classes while I « 
followed a student in poorly achieving clae^ees, he expressed 
some dismay. He explained to a colleague that "it's embarrass- 
ing" to have some, one see that class. 

In facing the students in tl^ese classes hJlfound himself 
without adequate tools. He expressed an unwillingness to have 
them merely copy or fill in- blanks asOihe teacher for the , 
* first Semester had done, and ^s they were content to do. " 
'He took a day a week to work on, reading with them, though 
^*^his was not part of his curriculum^ But he had not found ^ 
any irery effective way to get them to progress. In the 
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interview he expressed much frustration and discoxiragement over 
the task. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, ' * -New tbis teacher had taught students like this before in 
his years at Dale. .But when he, worked solely with them, it 
Clearly undercut his morale ii\ several ways. He felt frus- ^ 

. trat^ at the lack of progr'ess lie wa« able' to make. He ftelt^ \ 
e'mbartrassed at^both this lack of progress, smd the (relatively) 
unstudioUs behavior of the students. He felt wearied and worn 

^rom the effort of trying^e-very period to pro^ students to ^ 
effort ami accowplishraent. despite 'the obstacles of lackr of- ,^ 
interest, attention and skill. r*"* 

This teacher .felt far more frustrated than he had befor^ 
and than others around h,im, in working a single semester 
solely with. such students. On6 can aak tf several years of 
such work with little hope for cl^ange would not be far, more - 
corrosive. 'The hostility toward students of sorife of the- ^ 
Fillmore teachers becomes more* \Aderstaridable in this -lightT^^ 

This teacher's sensitivity and genuine concern to make 
progress with: all the students resembled those o*f an identi- 
fiable group oT teachers in Canton who were generally 
especially concerneci about the lower class students in the • 
lowest tracks. But these teachers had higl^er morale than the* 
Dale teacheri and that mofale, seemed to be at^tached to threfe 
supports which h6 lacked. First, they taught high as well as 
low, achieving classes. Second, they were part of a school, 
system which ^s making* a conscious effort to set an educational 
example With , schools integrated by both race and 'class and ^ 
with spec ml efforts, to reach all children who achieved* 
poorly, ^h^^tho^r words, these teache^rs had /support from t^he 
district and the . community in- focusing their efforts upon 
"these students and in^ groping as they tried to find ^ef feet ive ^ 
methods. Third, these teachers had an ideology about the \ 
most effective ways to reach such students. The ide'blogy was 
shared with some other' teachers in the school. It also 
r^uired for its full realization certain concUtions in the 
school as a whol^ which .were not present in tnfe Canton schools. 
These teachers were making their efforts in supportive company 
and they were working under Conditions such that failure, or at 
least IotJc of startling succeiss, could be easily attributeii to 
otheT ^ourc§s than themselves. ' - 

The teacher at Dale and the Fillmore teachers as a group 
^ lacked these supports as they dealt, with poorly achieving 
students. In Avon, the community, and the schools did not ^ p, 

rec(5gnize-<iifferent categories of Students. All were officially^ 
alike and failure an individual matter. Teachers had no 
ideological support, except that lent by various ideas in 
popular culture. ^ . ^ 

When chiiduwi failed or engaged in classroom hijinks, the 
question ©f tne sources of their poor achievement and behavior^ 

..... » • 
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could not be answered with a common and comforting social jcreed. 
There were only a- few possible answers available for^these 
teachers and none was very he^l^xful in giving strength^for their 
task. The firsji and doubtless Inost disturbing hypothesis was 
that the., children learned and be|;iave4 badly because, of deficien- 
cies in the teacher. A second wag tJNat they learned and 
behaved badly because of^ deficiencies of ability or will^in 
the^aselveg.'' A third was that they did so. because oJf deficien- 
cies jn the conduct of the school, or the schools system, as a 
whole. ^- • ^ r ^ ' . 

This question must ^arise in the minds of all teachers 
whose students ^do not learn well and behave, within manageable * 
lirflits. The less teachers have a developed ideology to explain 
these .failures, tihe more the first and most 'disturbing answer 
is likely to haunt them.* In^uch a situatiorr the anxiety 
caused is likely to be turned outward ic^nger at either the 
students or the administration or both. Those whio do not %um ' 
it ofitward, but decide the^ fault is ij>, themselves ape l^k^ly - 
to leave the school or the professiron. • , - * , . 

The teacher? at Fillmore were very anxious and Very angry !i* 
The least competent in^ subject matter and l^aat effective in 
running -a smooth class were the most anxious and the most angry* 
It was easy thei»e to start a vicioud circle in which students' 
lacTc of learning and unruly .behavior drew anxiety ajid hostility 
fi^ teachers which .then increased students' hostility.* Or 
the i^eaoher might start the circle; • Once launched its origin 
became obscure. Even those teachers who^ coped reasonably weil^ 
in their own classrooms felt frustrated by their Situation.^ 
This feeling" often emanated in anger at thf aiminis^tration; 
which with its responsiba lity for the tone the school,^ was 
§een as the party guilty tor the lack pf general seenrl;Lness ^ 
and diligence. . ^- . • - , ' - ^ 

The Fillmore faculty almod* uni%rs^lly descrd^^ -their 
relations with one another as tight ^artd , mutually supportive. 
Thif socialized off the job. as Well as-d«'' school, and they 
cooperated and cheered one anotaer. However, the dominant- 
theme of this mutual support 'wa4 the strengthening or defenses' 
against the threats of the situatipj^. Trx the faculty loftnge 
much timei was spent Mn* disclosing ttm a^^ions and character- 
istics-of students il^derp/al^oiY wa/s*/ •C<5!*fer sat ions accusing 
the school or district admirli?tration^of failure to be firm 
enough in controlling the children were 'held more discreetly, * 
but to judge from statements in interv^e^ they were held fairly 
frequently. It seemed Jto this observer and -to some infoxnnants 
that the most active participants in discussions In >he lounge 
were likely to be teachers who had more difficult^ with students 
than most. Those who had less ditfficulty---and more ; sympathy ~ 
with students were, likely to be quiet. ' ' 

^TbusiU iS'pcssible to see the greater noise, activity, 
and hostility toward adults and one another among the Fillmore 



students as partly ar portion of a vicious circle of ang^^l^a*^ 

accusation between students and teachers as both ,^eJ^^,<iocked\^^ 

a/cycle of failure slnd rejection .by each other arfcPtl^ surrour 
ing community. • . 

. Fut let us turn now to the /way that control was actually ^ 
exSrcisec^ over the students in the school as a who!^e. . The ;^ 
faculty 'doe^most of the V^ork her6, but the prinr^ipals as 
sources of policy;. jJbonouncemen^s^ allid punishment also played 
a key rol,e • • * 

THE PRACTICE OF CONTROL IN THE SCHOOLS AT URGE ■ ■ - 

\ ' 5c]j5cHb are organi24ations with more potential for r^- 
sistanc^M^m t^heir members ^ethd fewer -resources to elicit 
cooperation from them' ti>an almost any othersj with the excep- ^" 
tlon of prisions 'and public mental hospitals.' Although the/ 
gfchool is suppose A to be rendering fcl>e student -a needed service, 
he i3 present in>M-unt&rily.o He' must attend schoSl, ai^ usuaXly 
a particular- sch^l, until he reaches a certain age. "Tl^rther, - 
if he can irdt reject the 'school/ the ^<^ol can not XejeQt him 
exbept in thfe mo^t diffi(;ult cases' and then after great effort.^ 
Thus the school has' to deal with arf^hvf>luntary and unselecled 
clientele* -'^^ • , , 

Further, it has few 'rewards to offe-r thi-^ cliejitele* in • , <^ 
return fpr their cooperktioi^. For some ^he vork offered in' . 
classrobnjs 'Will be ii^rinsiCc(lly* /internist ing, 'as will what- . 
^ver' extracurricular -^ctivitiBS .^ne , available . For a ^cmiewhat 
larger group^ the schod^ is aij accepted agejioy which trains 
them in skills they eyect to need — ^whether they enjoy them o^ 
not.^ I* also 'an ag§ncx.^whUch cap offer them grades and 
positions'* in the extrdcurriculurrf which will help them, to main-* 
tain or* attain bdgb social status as thev progress through thQ 
fed^eational and occupational s^tems.^J^r some, largely from 
the ja^3\g3r0ups> ' ?b oJ^fars opportunities- for "pleasure 'or» iden- 
'tifapation .in assjcrcia-tion with adult -mode l$^out side Tgmiily and 
immediate .ne ighb ophood . ^ ' But for many studerits^ these rewards - 
seem githe-r ^ihati^intible or^ uninag^arit. .pome students get 
poor grades, do not a*tpiin visibW positions iij, the ,extra- 
curricultjUTi, /o not e«:pec^ to maintain respectab^le §tatus ' or -1:0 ' 
IfwxeaSe,. their .status through accomplishment in sclv>ol, «and 
do riot' find teachers persons <!ath 'whom they can iderjtify or 
whose company is* rewarding. JOiese students do not perceive* the 
acliQill to .l)e ofl'ering ^themmich of Wor€h# . It therefore has ► 
littleN^o give* them as exchange * for the ir^ cooperation if noD'- 
caoperat^n' is rewarding—as it oi^en is. * , - ^ 

* ' ..Schools also haVe- few coel^i^ mechanisms with whifch to, 
control student's to raise tha ^sts of non-coopi&ration' making 
the pains not *Wdrth the pleasures. "^In addition ,tp the sanctions 
available to .t£^chers, disciplinary officers can put' a note in 
the'.per^jnanent^^le^ suspend, oc in exceptional circumstances 



expel a students -While most of these actions are unpleasant 
to students, as they become familiar they become less painful. 
The 'cost msif be .worth the. Ipepefits. It ia precisely, those 
students \dio do not expect "t^gain from school who are least 
likely to be deterred by ste^SH^such as suspension and .a note, 
in the perWne^nt^ file. Those who can- not.be controlled with 
exchange are least constrained by coerci*on. • - ' 

Consequently-, schools can not contrar Jl|eir students by 
a direct and jj^mple administration oT'rewaf^' and punishments. 
The most effective methods require hiding from students. the ^ v 
actual, weakness of a school^s resources for control^ and creat- 
ing in theiiL-Mncis .the 'belief that, i^ actually can ^respond in, 
awesome wajfe. 'This is a common practice, in social life, espec- 
ially. importar\t in the maintenance of public etiquette.- But 
it requiqife careful ^ittention to mythbuil<^ing wheYi applied to - 
only hali^s6c|^lized/young persons who are likely to teat it. 

The study of Qant on. suggested that/ there are-t)vo fprms of 
this 'practice which Sire' distinct, i^hough 'they; may overlap. 
The first relies jap 63V the iack Oi^Acperignoe ar^d sophistication 
of 'young pecpie to ^Qd'^atfe a reai^HLln saj^ool procedures \^tch 
mak§^,.them selem inevitable laws, oMEo'clal 'behaviisi^* Students 
pei^oeiye them, a%^i^n, ' like |;he, CTOtom ^f * driving on the right 
side of the road. '^Th is pattern, works easily "only when the/ 
^students accept' sch-ool as ,an appropriate .part of life .continu- 
ous with the general- style of befiavior they haveCearned git 
hpme . 'itf isrchool is a place which bestows^'l^^aef itg, or aV * 
lea^st rau6t be ipassab'ly^vigated* iri'oi^deil:*' to„ javoid losses, ^ 
the^^ it bfehjapves ^the studeijtB tp^ ac cen^ ' its Qu'storas without 
serious eonrllet. ' ^Fur'ther^ arjd' thi/ is important, "many, of ' 
'the physicall^y ,and even soeiably feasible jw^ay^ of avoid jng^ and' 
resisttng its requirements may Af^v^J^ occur to'^them . Adults ^ 
encourage this innocence witlr erfx)rts j^OTkeep others • Ipfftrto; ^ 
•y.ons frqfti general knowledge; gven when )^i^dents do think- oi. *- 
violating rules ^n ,some , way, they\may expSft .the school td^ 
'respond with *awe some, > though vagyely conceived, dieapprpvaj.^ 
and ^punishment . . ' ♦ • \ - ^ 



/ ' *But where students do not .expect, tJo 'gain much' from 'school, 
an(f wh§re it Veqtiires them to alter their* style of. beiVavior 
si^ificantly in order to participate- acceptablyj^ 'this form of, 
corArol' Can not be fully. reAlizSd; A second form of control, 
reiufceji^c^^ thJft dne'i requires^stablishing^^ a myth ; of coercive^*,. 
powtlll'W' the' minds of -sti^dents. .'Here"'theKei may fee' little ^they 
do hoti contemplate doing, bu^^Jmey -may .esfpect that -the school 
will^re»spond'wi1#i swift and sure punishment A ^^school dan. not 
aetua^-ly do*thiaVvJhe,n many students yiolape^^lep. The lesser * 
punishments "Udse . the Jr sting and' t)le * s€rokgei>^ imply "'can^not be 
,use4 v^olesaie. But the students need 'noi know, thfs. ^A 7 ' 
demonstration of swift- consistent punishm^ftt" of the ^.students / 
wno* fiiNlKt- .l^est the , waters? each fall nmy 'lead students "to think 
the school can muster coercive sanctions which stil! feel ^ , 
fot'ceful. Both of* these ^rategies ^nvolve^establi^hing. a 
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definition of the situation, which does not quite fit "reality", 
fi^^ accept it, it is real for theni. The construction 

of this social reality is then a kiiv^ of arrangement of the 
situation >*iich controls students V actions without constant 
<' direct intervention by adult's • 

* The first of the^e patterns does not discourage students 
.fyom identification with the school or its adults^s long as • 
t>t)^h follow, acceptable patterns. But it does disdourage flexible 
practices by teachers or eocperijmentation by students. For ex- 
/ample, frequent field trips, unlimited passes t6 the library, 
01? noisy classroom activities . can se1^ precedents which i^dermine 
thi^/'form of control, however educationally valuable they may i 
be.J^ It may also be at odds with* a' style of instruction which, 
•encourages students to ask fundamental) questions about their • 
surroundings. Certainly one* definiti^ of education, especially 
beyond'the elementally grades, stresses the development of 
' skeptic^ismr and independent jthought.s/Such habits of mind, once . 
encpuragfed, will find their own m^erial. School procedures will 
quicfcly come under students V newly .enlivened scrutiny.17 



The second pattern does' discoura^ stud^ts' identification 
with the school, as IfL .depends on reflp.mentation of th^ir 
activities for the rale of surveillance and generates a rela- 
tionship ^of>opposition between fkculw and studejgbS. Wit^ 
Skeptical and resistaht ^students, a sol^ool which^ants to 
induce learning -has to change students'^a^ti'tudes so that they 
do see, the possibility of benefit from their experience^ -To 
accomplish that' g9ajL there mu^t be" a fl«cible program for such 
students.' Teachers' straftj 



igies must vary in style ^pd content 
from class to cla^s and gtudent to student. Such ^mod^ of 
Operation is diametrically opposed to the regimentation Sand 
standardized .responses which maintain a myth of coercive power. 
Schools with^^r^istant students thus face a difficult choice. 

Older' teachers fronv the school \^ich had served .thfe top of 
Canton's status ladder claimed -that -it had once had a pattern 
very,. like the first ideally described here. Students came to ^ 

* school with faith in^ts good* will, desired its approval and^ 
feared its displeasure as tHey might a parent^/s. They did not 

'even think of engaging in ^ariy but , minor forms of .disorderly / 
behavior. Some oldtimer's- from the school serving the bottom of 
the, status .ladder remembered a tightly run disciplinary system 
in^ich students moved together through the school's routines 
and were disciplined •for slight missteps which rermained rare. 
Oth^s questioned that the school had operated so successfully 
even then, maintaining th'at halls were quiet but classrooms 

• often disorderly.* 

In any Sase, by the late 'sixties with integrated schools, 
such sinqple patterns of control were no longer a realistic 
pbssibility. Nonetheless, at the former middle status school 
•which had experienced the least discontinuity and had the most 
moderate and unified faculty, the principal managed to re- 
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establish a pattern resembling that in which students cpme to 
sclrool in 'innpcent ^acceptance of its routines. ^Ith remarkable 
skill in' fabricating social reality through defining ambigous 
situations, the principal managed %o create for faculty and 
^tiidehts alike a belief that the routines and the g^er^l 
'tftyXe of the, ^hobl^must be as he would^ have'^ them b^L Those 
\iho disagreed or i*^sisted would simply be butting ^their heads 
against necessary social arrangements. He did this despite 
significaiit pressures from community, st^dents,^'and teachers 
to have the school hin otherwise, and the fact th^t other schools 
fe^ the district were run otherwise* But ^still, restive though 
tfrnjomight be, the faculty and students or the school belie^^d 
the character' of* the school -to be essentially immutable, * some- ^ 
thing to accept and cope with »whe the r one liked it or not.- 
Though order was far from tot^l at the, school — it wa? laxer In . 
every respect than at Dale: — it was better than at any of the 
other Canton junior high schools. 

^ * *' . . ' ^ 

The diff;j.culties of school order were yiVidly illj^tratpd 
in Canton at the school with the* most* discpntinuous hi^ory, 
the former high status schopl. The faculty was divided between*^ 
two factions. The oldtimers from the^^ old- schQ<;l had an approach 
to teaching much. like\ that of Avon's teachei^p — thoiigh they ^/ere • 
in general soine^diat. more, ijitellectwally prepared and enthusiastic 
than Avon's average teachers. The newly hired teachers had 
been chosen fpr-'^heir dedicaliioii?^ to working with economically 
. deprived and poorly achieving -students and for their ene^rgetic 
search for 'innovative ways 6f engaging 'such, students to ,commit- 
ment to the school's task§,. v)» , . ^ 

These two groujJs soon;came/±nto bitter ideological and 
personal conflict.. The t^nsipn'^ among the faculty and their 
inconsistent actipns provided fertile ground for student .disr 
order. At the same t;ime\^j!<^' yoim group* had 'marked success . 
in drawing some of the ^T$ft(liid^ts*' fFoin thesnonnally disaffected 
.group into, acadepiq int^;«fest !ahd' dedication to succ^ssfi^^^ 
*runnin^ the school^ ^ B\i% their met^ds involvedj^rlexibility and 
freedom Ti^r students whiql>' left the school* without effective, 
means to^ cope withr tlte jfilsorder of 'those xaot won ove^ Thjere^ 
was far more liveliness, ^curiosity, '^nd responsibility among 
the 'students it^ thi:3"'%chool than theNCilrst and 'far more'' 
hosti]|tty and agj^regsion. ^ , ' ' 

* , The(>resstl^es' on Avon's Schools and the priorities of 
their stafrs re^sii'lted in j^t^efns which wfere , diffej^nt in 
detail from those, in Cantoh. 'But they also liisplayed the 
importance to successful^ cbntrol ^ procedures* which appear . 
iw^vita'ble, thdE limi'ls of cSercive pow^, and the difficulty 
of* inoreaedngSeth ltu*ents' positive commitment and -control ^ 
in a situation^ alxi^dy fraught with con^Tlictfur disorder. 

Both Avon schlols had new l^rincipal^ and assistant' 
principals in the year of thd studyA j^ogh facultie»agreed 
that^ll^e entrance of . a Qew principar had created a different 



a,tmosphere in the relations of adults and students in tliP 



At Da-^, the pstttern vrtiich had prevailed in previous 
.years h^d ^sembled the model of a -school vg4\ich, succeeds in 
' /making Its routines seem inevitable to its students. The 

dominant' students assumed that going to school, and to schools 
structiired as Dale was, was a' necessary and unavoidable part 
of life. They might chatter and play if allbwed to, - even 
-tease and I'ile their teachers, Vut- they considered the teachers ' 
and the schools '^.ef forts, to restrain them perfectly reasonable . " 
and legitimate.!^ Further,, they were generally aware that the 
grad'es and recommendations -of the school affected their future. 
Thus 'they responded to efforts to restrain them, if these were 
applied skillfully. And. they did not often jpush their teachers 
so. far as 'to make, them really angry. 
/■ . r ► . 

It is less clear how the school had managed to control A ^ - . 
its lowlr status ^udents as well as it had. Cfertainly t.he vj 
4» unity of 'style of Dale 's .teachers and the presence- off the 

compliant middle class children helped, to give an air of in- 
. evitability.sto its procedures. , Also the" previous principal, • 
^ Mr. "Adams, who had been in office for ten years, ftaridled 

• problems with personal skill. As one teacher said, -i'Mr. Adams 
#".was. . . relaxed and if there was a problem, there was a way 

in which "he could step in. very casually and it disappeaapd. " 
Another described 'his style thus: '"Mr. Adams. . talkett\j - 
softly, and= carried a big stick, but he very seldom raised - ' 
his voice and always wore a smile. . ." He apparently handled 
^ hall discipline problems swiftly, individually, and privately. -'■^ 

, ; • 

He encouraged the teachers to handle their own discipline 
problems in class and not to send students out to the office. 

• He was reSlctant to paddle aivd suspend, especially to paddle. 
A male PE teacher who sometimes forgot himself aijd handled 

t • students rougRly or used ''cuss words" reported that Mr. Adams , 
' told him/always 15o come and- tell him afterward and to calO^ 
right away ^y&e parents of a child likely to be upset, so that 
Communication was established directly betwee'n the adults and 
\ ..anger forestalled. The teacher, though -initially r^lu^tant, ^ 
l^d found this policy effective. . . 

' . .Mr. Adams (established , the only open lunch hour in the . » 

city, allowing the students to leaye. canqjus' for lunch. Some 
' ' teachers commented on the amount of visible social and physical 

energy discharged dxiring this- time, and. argued that afternoon 
\ . classes went more smoothly as a- result. There was also an 

extensive progr^ of extracurricular »clubs knd intramural and 

extramural athletics after school.' PE teachers were always 
.. ' also teachers ^of academic subjects, and many, regular teachers 

were coaches; 'so that students active in the athletic programs/.. . 

haflk different context in wljich to iPelate to'their academic- 



teflners. 
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The«l*l principal Jiad' also supported the efforts of 
i^ll'^oup bf teacjiers at Dkle who deviated from the usual 
pad|igo|5-cal pa.ttefn to teach more open-ehded olasses. At ^ 
least one rdn .a special^^class designed to alloiei.the poorly' ^ ^ 
achieving studeftt^to express their own peir spec tives and inte£6Sts 
while the teach^ tried to f^nd^idges between these and the 

:purposes of the school.^ ' ^ 

' *' \. • } 

All the\fadulty intervi?w^ wh^ hacf been' in the school v 
during- "Mr* Adamsfe regime praised his supportive ness, though ^ 
they picked out different illj^ti^tions of it* One spoke of 
his willingness to discuss a problem behind closed doors* 
Anothe$ . remembered his willingness to listeir*feF«^.,ihe^ pros anid 
conp of various extracurricular plans and give advdc^* A 
third spoke of his- readiness to take him^ aside wheii h6 was 
?going off to thie side or neglecting my\work" and 'give me V 
reminder man to man or professional to profeSsiona ^The^e 
persons alsd spoke of the old ^principal's ability to inspire- 
them ta volunteer for extra assignments and ac^tivities or to 

.take on ones given — even-i-when they already carried others* / 
They said he had the capacity to. inspire students with school / 
spirit through^sseinblies as well as his personal encounters* 

Mr* Adams also tried to move the teachers beyond the ' 
pattern of simple /progress through' their curricula* He asked ' • 
them to try ofie new thing each y^ar, and to report *o him at ^ 
the end on .what ^tliey h^ tried and how it had worked*- And in 
the last two years he hadN taken the 'opportunity offered by 
application for junior high accreditation^— not required by ' ^ 
staie or district — to get the teachers to work ^n committees 
with one. another arid with students to state their goals ' 
explicitly ^uid examine .the means they were using* One obserVw^ 
comiftnted that the older* teachers, (all the interviewees were X 
under, forty) did not like either the extra wort or the natxire 
\t the task and the interaction, but ihey dJLd it and,. were 
Somefwhat affe,cted by it* 

Unde^ Mr* Adams, -"then, the school had been run hi^rarch- * > 
.ically with a clear structure' Sffa a^ set of routines established 
to seem inevitable. But' hjs had 'added to this patt^rn^ attempts 
to stir commitment froft students (school spirit) and to handle / 
infractiX)nS in an unobtrusive* and respec^rul way* - He ^tried to ^ 
ejicourage teachers to york in the same. way, to* add inspiration, 
and variety as spicJ^ -tp the straightforward currituluro, to 
establish relationship? with students ' out sidp 'the classroom, 
'and to discipline in a personal and low keyed fashion* 

/'^^^ ^ ' . 

• All .the adiiltS interviewed who had been in the school the 
year before saw noticeably changes with Mr. Adams replacement • - 
by Mr. TrAvis. This w»s so despite the fact that Mr. Adams was , 
only -on. leave (thotikh i€ was not clear by Jurle whetlrer he would 
retiirn) and Mr. Trans had declared that he would m«ke no majpr ^ 
changes n^ile he was acting* in an interim cecity. ' 



The changes visibKf in the 'students, the adults agreed, 
were greater tension of a genera3db«ed -kind and . greater overt 
interracial conflicts They also agreed that teachers* morale 
was lower, ahd that they felt less support^ some said they 
f^lt overtly threaetened, in their, relationship with the new 
principal. (The ♦one who commented oil the oldest teachers 
thought some of them were relieved at the cessation of demands 
for extra efforts' in an uncongenial style.) 

m^t actions changed the atmbspheVe .and actions of students 
and teachers?. First, it is important, that though Mr.. Travis ' 
h^ been a principal elsewhere . for more than ten years, all - 
but one year of his experience was in rural schools • He said 
in his interview that he found himself ' unacquainted with the 
problems which arise with families on welfare, with 4plack 
students, and with childr^en walking to school over city streets^ 
full of lntere's^^|g distractions rather, than arriving by rural 
bus. rfe was maS^"shocked" by the probiems of attendance, 
attendance at both schools in February-March was 9Vfo. ^* ' 

The new assistant principal had experience exclusively 
in rural schools and was in his first year out of the classroom. 
He looked to the principal to define the situation for. him.- 

Mr^ Travis had little sjrmpathy ^ith the new difficulties 
he encountered. He wanted students' activities to be mare 
tightly contained. He made it known he was inclined to end the* 
■policy of open lunch hours. Parents and commercial establish- 
ments soAietimes complained of students' behavior; and he saw no 
benefits worth the cost of^ dealin^;,>irtth these * complaints • He 
told the faculty meeting some O^'^e Btudents must be acting ^ 
"like animals" when they leave the sdnool. He also wanted to 
move extraourrictilar activities from^ after school to an 
activity period within the school day. He proposed to do 
away with study halls from which students often got passes to 
go through the hajls to the library or other places- He 
would reduce the number of periods and lengthen thera^ in compenf- 
sation. (There were currently seven forty-five minute periods.) 
When asked in the faculty meeting whap' was being done about ^ 
chi^ioally absent students he mentioned that if ^he had his 
way school would not be compulsory and the staff would be free 
to work with 5nly those students* who are willing \p come of 
their own accord. ' . . 

Mr. Travis thus seemed to want to recreate at Dale the , 
kind of tightly n^p, even reginrented,* organization he was used ' 
to in his previous rural setting. With little kn^nrledge of 
the character and experiences of .poor children {ot the tensions 
that arise be^een such children of different races) he was 
\maware that in his effort? to tighten up the conduct of life^ 
at Dale, he was screwing shut carefully designed safety valves 
and snapping <ieeded informal lines of communicaiion between 
childfen and adults. 




In Sill his statements and actions, in bulletins, faculty 
meetings, and his research interview he stressed .the estab- 
IfslBftent of ord'er and quiet among the students and the yrorking 

^out of smooth logistical and clerical routines, and he made > 
little mention of otfi'er goald, ^ He told me in the research ' , 
interview that he coula judge a teacher 'Sj competence from the 

^hall by the amount of noise and movement in the classroom, 
as he s^w it day after day.. A legitimate special project 

, might leacfl^o conversation and movement on one day, but if it 
^rsisted th e stu dents were not paying attention to the 
teachef (and thus implicitly to learning). He added- that he 
had to obser^ in the room to be able \to testify about a 
teacher, but he trusted these observations less since^his 
presence affected the situation. 

* When asked about policies concerning- sending children 
out of class td tlte office, he indicated in his interview that 
he encouraged teachers to 'send students out to the office for 
minor disturbances such as refusing to take a seat the teacher 
dsked them to or 'persisting in talking after being asked, to 
stop. He argued that this»*allowed the principals to know 
when a student was being disruptive with, more than one teacher 
as they would not if ^he teachers handled it themselves. ('Here 
he stood in contrast To disciplinary officers at all the other 
schools in both Avon and Canton, vrtio maintained strongly that 
teachers could and sho\;(^d deal with all but extreme mis-^, 
behavior themselves^) 

Mr. Travis wielded his big stick with fanfare and flour- 
ish rather than. with the quidt teachers described to be Mrl 
Adams'3 styles He^ sometimes irsed morning announcements to 
remind 'student § of punishments for misbehavior, for example to 
tell them that a student can be Suspended from school for 
talking back to a 'teacher because such behavior is insubor- 
dination. ^He was desp};ibed by adults as having "a temper"' 
and thus sometimes loudly taking charge of miscreants in the 
halls before hauling them to his office. Th^ formal dispos- ^ « 
itions of cases, as both he and the assist^t principal 
described them, indicate' a tighter rein than was used at 
Fillmore. or any of the'Canton schools. Fighting* was almost ^ 
always causfi^for suspension at least from class. Ten students 
had been actually expelled during th^ year. (At Fillmore 
with a student body half , as large but without I)ale*s large , 
middle class contingent only two were expelled^) 

Mr. Travis made liberal use of words like "insubordination" 
in dealing with teachers as well as'with -students. ^ At the 
faculty meeting I^aitended he spoke to them collectively in .a 
scolding tone not 'only about matters, in vrfiich they had 
already been^ lax but gbout the possibility that they might , 
be'so^in the future in deciding Tfrtiich stuaents 'should not 
be 'promoted to 'the next grade. He complained that students 
were out in the. halls with^passes from' study hall to the 
library or* on other errands. He added, "I rode yQu people^/ . 



and for a'^ile it was* better,^' but now there are students out . 
in the hair all the. time* He spoke equally shairply to ' 
individuals in the meeting with* whom he had disagr6fetoent3. 
Several teaqhers mentioned his »4^ical tone in faculty ^ 
n»eting as one of his salient behavigrs, typ^fythg his rela- ) 
tionship with teachers* \ 

.Tfeachers spoke witb some caution of the differences in 
the school under the two principals. But, using different ' 
examples, those interviewed vrtio l;iad experience under bot-h 
regimes observed that the students seemed t:o experience 
more tensions and that overt ihterracial conflict and fighting 
had notably increased. With the new principal's close ad- " 
. herence to formal procedures aivd his Inflexible assignipent of 
duties, they n5w -volunteered for les^* *JMost important for the 
ai^dults, they felt a^ack of the support Mr. Adams had supplied/ 
and a presenoe of uj^anted surveillance. One said directly ^ 
tjwt-the faculty was afraid of Mr. Travis. Another observed 
tlS^t the teachers no longer socialized off the job and that 
they were no longer so friendly as a .vdicle faculty. When 
asked why this might bev this tenured teacher answered that 
he had become cautious about his friendly activities lest ^ 
association with some qne .the principal perceived as a rebel 
jeopardlze_h_l^jjab.t . ^ ' 

hn summary, though Dale was^ always a hierarchical school 
following a clearly set eurrdcuium and encouraging its 
students to see its routines as iinmutable, there J^^ere sig- * 
nificant shifts in its style of control in the year of the# 
study. The new principal turned away from Mr* Adams's, 
strategy of strengthening the control generated by the taken-r 
for-granted through encouraging students and teachers to 
broaden* their ties to the school and one another. Instead 
Mr. Travis increased re^gulation of movements and procedures . 
f and increased threats and practice of coercion. In the process 
he unknowingly dut off informal processes that had before ^ 
supptsirte^d ct>mmiinnent~l7^ to persons within it' 

. among both students and faculty. It wa^ too soon to know just 
^at effect iihese new policies would have in the long run. 
But in the short run they were increasing rather than decreas- 
ing the- more* serious forms of tension and disorder among 
students. It is possible that a predominantly coercive 
approach was not a viable one with this studeht popullttion. 

♦ 

, At Fillmore; accounts of the. regime 6f the, previous 
" principaJ, were much, sketchier »than 4t*6ale. There seemed, to- 
be fairly general agreement, however, that 'there had .been 
significant disorder in the classrooms and halls. Even teachers 
who "considered themselves friends^^of the principal allpwed • 
that in his desire(g[iot io be prejudiced* against the Black 
, students he had discijplined them less severely than the white 
ones,' thus inflaming interracial tensions and displeasing 
both races. Some teachers argued also that he *had delegated' ' 
decisions to|^ommittees,^. then failed to follow through with 



reports and actions. Procedures also were sometimes left ' 
confused anfl rotitine not explained or carried through smoothly. 

Every one seemed to agree that the* students expressed 
serious rebell-ion and hostility in the. previous year. 
Students fought with one another, were absent and tardy, 
were loud and disorderly in the halls, and were ^ngry and ^ 
uncooperative with their teachers. Conflict among the * 
s^dents had reached the .point Where during one week there 

'^interracial Rights on *he playground during class time 
that brought police" and press to the school* 

As* Mr. Wolfe took ov^r responsibility for the school the 
following year, order in the classrooms and corridors was the 
topic preoccupying all the adults' attention. He started the 
year with an- unusual handicap because it was the first year 
that adjoining elementary and juniqg* hi^ scho61s had been 
Stdministratively split. Each was to have one principal. 
Consequently, he had to handle alone all the tasks of book- 
keepings reporting, orienting and overseeing staff vrfiich 
are not much lighter in. a small school than a large, and still 
be the sole administrator responsible for discipline in a 
situation of conflict. At^ midyear, the district granted the 
school ^the services of one of i^he teachers as assistant 
principal half time, b\it then Mr. -Wolfe became ill and , 
undejTwent. surgery. He was out of school for over a month and 
then- back only half time for a while himself. The new assis- 
tant princijx&l was left with full responsibility in the 
interim. ^ ' 

In his interview, Mi^ Wolfe was frank that this situation 
had J^ft him with time^only to deal with the most immediate 
problems; so 'that he Kad been unable to observe in classrooms • 
and eith'er assess or work with teachers as he.. would have 
liked to. He had hopes for Hoing this in the f6llawiTi|:.year. 
--^He had, however, taken action to, dismiss two. of the teachers ^ 
who had the most, negative . relationships with their classes. 
'Both of these teachfers, though experienced, were in their first 
year at Fillmore.) ^ , ^ 

^ In discussing the steps 'he had taken to ^ase tensions, 
.Mr. V/olfe put the most emphasis upon his efforts to contact • 
parent^ and solicit their cooperation before problems reached 
crisis proportions.* He ha^ gone so far as to ask the parents 
of students of different races leading conflict between groups 
td meet together with him and their children. This practice 
had apparently eased the conflict. He also instituted a policy 
of sending notes home to parents of all^children in: academic 
difficulty before thfey received failing grades, while their 
work and grade could still be improved. 

lir. Wolfe worked out of intuition and in the concrete 
reality of each case. In the research interview generalized^ 
questions caught him slightly by surprise, and, when asked,- , 
he sal4 directly that he tended to respond to situations as * 
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they arose in all- their complexity, rather than working 
•out consistent strategies. And indeed muoh of Mr. Wolfe's 
strength as principal iay %n his unse If conscious warmth 
aha respectful treatment of both adults ai)d students, ^ 

He was firm but not hostile ^n* occasions when I saw 
him speak to students for discipline. And in the faculty 
meetljig nis style was also respectful. On some matters he 
announced policy and practice and on others he left the 
decision to 'the discussi6n and decision of the faculty 
(more than Mr, Travis* did), ^ His manner was more that of a 
chairman given responsibility for action than a superior 
issuing commands, 

• The teachers' all seemed to like the principal personally. 
But their estimate of his success and indeed their descrip- ' 
tion, of the degree of order in the school and of the state 
of the students' attitudes Varies^, Those teachers who^were 
in chronic conflict with their students say student order 
.as dreadful and the. principal as ineffectually afraid to take^ ^ 
unpleasant but effective action against troublemakers. Those' 
who controlled their classes and ifiaintained civility at the 
cost of great frustration had the same feelings in less" intense 
degree. The minority who seemed to feel some success a^ sdme- 
rapport with their classes thought that the principal/^ew 
policies had madei_a significant, though not spectacular, 
improvement in students' attitudes. These teachers looked 
'for steady improvement as the students remembering older ^ 
regimes were replaced with those v*o had known only the 
re«epectful firmness Mr, Wolfe accorded them. 

^ \ - , . ^ ^ • 

Clearly,, these teachers experienced a different daily 
reality from other teachers. They therefore had reason to 

'^ .gtssess both tte tone* of the school and .tWe policies of those\^ 
t^sponsible for it as a whole in^different ways from other \ 
teacUprs. At the same time, those who, were mAst frustrated in 
their relations with students may have found r^li^/T from self- 

' doubt in blMiing^ their problems in the classroom on the 
principal's conduct of the school as a whole. 

Certainly, the forgoing pages indicate that the school was 
. a long wajt ^'pom being a pleasant place for students and faculty 
to speBfothea^ day. Its atmosphere did not' encourage commit-^ 
inent amd learning. Though' there' may have been considerable 
improveUrstlt, there was at the very least much work to be dond. 

X^L prisRiipal and the majority of teachers disagreed on 
' how best to approach that work. The principal, who believed 
in hierarchy and in direct^.on from principal to teacher and 
teacher to student, still wanted to put respectful treatment 
of students at the top of the list of strategies. He hoped, 
as. he said in his interview, to make students feel happ^r ^and 
though -he did not say it explicitly, more welcome and appreciated). 
He thought these feielings would inrcrease their voluntary * - 
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cooperation and imprbve their academic performance. He expeqted 
to exhaust the possibilities of reasoning and persuasion before, 
'turning to coercion. But even such simple human decency as 
this ^requires a certain flexibility and leniency vfhdch are 
inimical to a'tharoughgoing, effective myth of coercive tjontrol. 
The testchers opted for an eipphasis on coercion in the belief 
that if the most .disruptive children were overwhelmed with 
punishment or expelled, the rest would be awed into willing- 
"ness to cooperate. And they thought the principalis willing- 
ness to talk with students and to give them second and^third - 
chances hopelessly undermined the possibilijiy of such a policy. 

Several of these teachers said that the problem did not 
lie' just with Mr. Wolfe. Judging from the behavior of prior 
principals and of superiors in the central" office, they 
argued that organized community groups, 6ff icials' fear of 
stirring racial conflict, and the generally less coercive tone 
of the surrounding society all combined to make it difficult 
for a principal to take what they would consider firm coercive 
action. Though it seemed that Mr. Wolfe acted from personal 
conviction in-very large part, such pressures did undoubtedly 
exist and have their influence - on. Fillmore 's princip^als and 
their superiors downtowiu 

0 

Certainly individuals who were far more disruptive than 
any individuals I could identify at Dale were allowed to 
remain at Fillmore. Fewer children had been expelled from 
Fillmore than had from Dale, tl^ough the general behavior of 
the students collectively as well as individually was^ louder' 
atnd more hostile than that at Dale. But the school could not 
feasibly have used strong punishments against all the students 
vrtio were hostile or rebellious. It had therefore to reserve 
. 'Vrtiat coercive resources it had for the most serious cases' in 
order to maintain their force. 

In such a sitTiation, it is essentially necessary to try 
to win the students' voluntary cooperation through commi'Cment 

Nto the 'enterprise, or at least^ a trust that the organization 
will treat them fairly and justly -and deserves a similar 
response. Such feelings are not easily created out of such 

. conflictful situations as . that at Fillmore. And the under- 
standable anger of teachers who deal several hours a day with* 
angry students helps to fire' the ^cle of hostility, not to 
queAch it. ' * - I 

Mr. Wolfe's kindly and respectful treatment of students" 
and his attempts to reason with th^m, to gain the cooperation 
of their parents, and to make them -feel more^^ielaome could ^ 
har^y.be called radical^ or even child-centered. But such 
an effort to win students' trust does require a hesitance to 
treat hostility with hostility or rebellion «tth coerpion except 
.as a last resort. Such .civility or 'lenience may appear to 
angry teachers and to i^sbellious students as weakness.^ 
Teachers become yet jaore frustrated and* ^rudents still in " 



opposition are Hot detferred from aggressive acts. 

The schools of Avon as wjll as Canton seem, to suggest the 
iir^jortance for order of students' belief in the inevitability 
of school procedures,. Further, an awe of vaguely conceived ^ 
punishments restrains more tlian the direct imposition of the • 
deterrents available. . The story of these schools also suggests 
that once d significant number of students do start to rebel 
or behave ^n a disorderly way on a large scale, all will lose 
their asstKption^ of the nedessity of cenformity. Once this 
happens, it is^.very difficult tp ^put Humpty-Dumpty together 
ag:ain. Good order can only be restored by establishing trust 
in the* school's good faith and usefulness among students who 
radically doubt it. But %(y wirt this trust adults must be 
• flexible in ways yrtiich ''leave the school with very little defejjse 
against those students vrtio rem^in^ angry. 

CONCLUSION * . ' ■ 

The character of a sclhool depends in large part on the 
nature of its environment — as that term is^ t^Qh'nically iPsed in 
the study of organizations. • Scht)ols vary witt the- personnel 

' and the conditions under vhich they operate. There are so many 
goals set for -public schools and they arer so vaguely defined 
that rl iiir ersons with' the most access to a given situation are 
able-tlfcteririine their definition and relative -priority. 
Further^ the means for reaching any given goal are neither well 

^understood nor standardized. They depend upon the preferences, 
intuitions, and working style of the pers^ons responsible in each 
situation. - 

Perhaps the most important single iAfluence on a school is 
its students. Education involves some kind of a' transformation 
in thpse students which requires at, th^^ very least their passive 
, acceptance. Even instrumental goals such as order depend upon 
theii* behavior, though not necessarily upon their desires. ^ 
any technical. task a craftsman must adjust to his material, or 
imperil the quality -of his product. Scljool* staffs by no means 
. always find successful strategies for working with their mat6rial 
but even when they do not," the character lof that material shapes 

the school's life. „ * . . ' • , 

- - f 

{ Because the teachers perform the central work of the organ- 
ization (actually in cooperation with students) and because . ^ 
.they form the vast majority of persons given formal right to 
i-^ define the situation, they are the nqx^ most imp6rtant group in' 
. "del^ermining the- character of a school. The prlricipal carries 
^responsibility for the life of the school as a whole, but he--^ 
can only affect it within the limits allowed 'by the stiidents 
-and faculty and the policies made 'above him In the district • 
office. His actions, 'while- important^ are much less determin- 
ative than his accountability suggests. * Fiij^lly, the standards 
^nd expectations of the community will shap^forraal policies 
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anno\inced, followe'd, and- resisted. Among the most important v 
policies for the life of ^ch school will be those determining A 
the social and racial charac'ter of the student .population, and / 
thbse affecting the -kind 0f per.son assigned to tUte faculty. 

I choose -to study the schools, of Avon as IchooLs-, -WfTicl^^ 
would be fairly typical of' American publ^^c scho'ols, as <the ^ 
schools of Canton were notv WJiat I found in Avon did not change 
my"be lie? that the schools were represent^ttivejDf many across 
the country. Dale is probably a more common l4»d of school , 
than any of the others I observed. The middle and working class 
whilJe children who set its^tone.are probably very prdinary. 
They accept the ways of the school and jnaster its curriculum 
acceptably withquJ^-b^coming very engaged with' it. The teachers 
are similar people grown up. They also accept' the ways of the 
conventional school/ including^ its curriculum, and Have little ^ 
^urge to question It or adventure beyond its well-defined bprderxs 

- Fillmore probably also is topical 0f many schools th^t deal 
with an economically marginal Clientele, especially when that, 
clientele is ethnically marginal as well. Such Students find 
school a frustrating experience without'-the rewards experienced 
by the students of Jthe* mainstream. ^ Their, teachers find the 
studeiltft' response!^ frustrating. A* cycle of, mutual recrimiria-. - 
tioii^s 'easily started. Anger leads to aggressive behavior. , 
Soon the'"^ staff must 'risk an^app^rance of v/eaknefs .and an 
actual vulnerability to angry students if they try to reach 
students, through ped^igogical flexibility and humane respect. 
But to protect themselves ajid the majority .of s'tudents from 
^.attack requires a regimentation ^f students' lives which would* 
be*hop^essly alienating — and probably not possibly in many ^ 
communities. * . ' - • , * ' 



I have described Dale .and Fillmore in consideJ*able detail 
to give the reader a' subjective sense of the complex ways.fn 

'viAiich studepts'- behavior, teachers' skills and character, and 
the principal's 'policies blend into a total school atmosphere' 
which in turn shapes students!, teachers ^, .and administrators'** 

'behavior. The elements which go to make up the'. distinct iyfP' 
character of es^ch school' fire many and their possible combina- - 
tions are .legibni. The totality of every school will' be unique 
±n some degr«ifia)id it will change from, year to- year as some of. 
its elements change . . . ' 

At the same time, schoola are^ffermal organizaAsions in 
which persons are expected to act in rather nstrrovilj de|*iried . 
ways for the purpose of .accompl:^hing specifiable common ends..» 
Even though ,much of their activity does not '-follow expe.ctations * 
or contribute to official goals, it- is still shaped by them. 
It h^s alsd^^en my purpose \t6 go teyond a de script io'n'. of the 



two schools to an* explanation of their natTtife' in tej^m'^ of the 



• natTtire' 

pressures ^f organizational needs. ' ' \ 



As the" reader leaves Dale and Fillmore biehitid-, I hav^ not 



' " givenTiim a'-set fif .typQS 6^ schools which\Kq may fit Xo others 
* iA^is experien&e. -'RatJier I hope, he will have' sU§h,tly moiie 
. ' capacity to see beyolli tfcp fascinating GcraplexityNsf the -idio- 
V ' ' a^fTicratic in every .school ao that he seeks an un0;^standing -of 
V. ' . the -social forces who9« variation 'and interacti^on go v^y far 
. • ..to.shapS ■it..^Such an understanding should be helpful, though 
'■ ■ «"nfit sufficient, in knowing what caaa be changed s(nd how to change 



it. 
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FOOTNOTP 



^The district reading consultdnt emphasi^Qjr £ 



seai'ch fo^ 

material of interest tSe^-Students was ah%xcHiiTOn here.- 
But* the teachers of reading classes were not specially selected 
or t/;rained* -At least two found the method wholly uncohgeniar* , 

, ^Av6n*"s teacherst share characteristics'- common to teachers * 
in general as they are cJesGribed in a re.cent book hy E<5rtie.^ 
ffe. analyzes the character of- teaching as an occupatidtv shaped ^ 

*the nature of* the careejr line and by the Vork settyig. He 
ds that teachers typically exhibit both an acceptance of a 
*given| traditiionstl curriculum and an individualistic developifie'nt 
of.^their styl^^cr imparting it' and for dealing with chiau^pen. ^ 
Dan C. Lortie'^ ^i^oglteacher: A Sociological Study (University 
\of Chicago- Pres«7-' 197^). \ ~ ^ • 

* ^Elizaljeth Edjjy d-iscusses similar^ conflicts as ti^.ipal of 
the encounter of rural families and city schools^ acroas several' 
ethnic backgrounds-. ^ See -her Wa lk th^ \fn it e Lin e (Ancfi'or Books, 

1967). ■ / " ' — • 

A^The criteria by v*iich students' would decide the valiSiVy 
of a teacher'^ claims varied somewhsft wi,th the kind bf s.tude.xit 
in the diverse groups contained in Canton's schools. Furtf 
more, the criteria used by every group of c^iildren were* often 
sub'tle. This , was especially th« okse among children in tRe^ 
lower tracks who were the .mog^^ale^t for ^fe insulting impli- 
cation that' they could not 'Iea6:*n in any case'% ♦ « • ' 

5This ufeage has only a distant relationship to Weber's , 
use of the term to^refer to the ptersonal power of^ta*ophets of 
a 'whbl%*new moral order. ^ 

^, ^Generally influence is used as an aspect- of control alon^- 
with other forms of power.' - When it is used alone, as persuasion, 
control has no institutionally basis and becomes a matter of the 
dominance of one peysona^itV.over another—whether through -^^ 
Iqglc, seductiveness^ or energy. Such; control is unstable and ^ 
uses*tremendous' personal re^ourcei^ Ann Swidler describes* in 
detail the exercise of control — ana the failure^ to exercxse.it — 
ii^two free schools which formally eschewed institutional' * ^ \ 
•*4Rms of power. The course of^^evefit,s" without the ^use of the . 





Alt^rAtive schools*' (unpublished J)octoi*&l dissertation, ^> . 
Department of Sociology, Univei*sity of ""Califor^nia' at Berkeley, 
1975)^ - . ' • 

7Blau ^nd Scott .discuss the use of mechanized prbcesses 
as a form of .Qontrol* and Uie degree to which they can sub- 
stitute for erther fbrras of control used in or^nizations. See. 
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• Peter Blau and Richard Scott, Formal Organizations (Chajidler 
Publishing Co., 1962), 176-1^3 • • ^ 

^Robert DreeBen points out that one of the tasks, of the 
elementary teachers' is t6 make grades symbols of important 
' emotj.onal- val,ue for childrjfen. They are first indicators of 
the teacher regard,, and then more intrinsically signs i)f 
the child *'s. worth compared to Kis ageraates. See Robert^ 
breeben. On- Whatsis Learned in Sclfool (Mdison Wesley, 196S), 
35-37. ~ 

9j}^;2ioni distinguishes moral, utilitarian, and coercive 
forms--of control. See Araitai Etzioni, A Comparative 
Ai^aly'sis ef Comple!)c Organizations (Free Press, 19blJ.-' This / 



distinction can be a useful one in analyzing .schools. The 
foi;egoihg suggests tljat moral ^control is most imp^jrt^t with 
students intrinsically InterestJh in the acquisition of 
knowledge^ (or a cultural style^B utilitarian control — using 



grades and-the proifese of selqBpBon to attractive activities 
and'elecflPve classes as well as to^ educational* and career 
opportunities beyonfl school — ^may be most important for>the 
aspiring middle and- working class. With children who feel no * 
interest in the school** offerings and expect to gain- no 
advantage .thrchigh compliance, tHe school will most easily fall 
/back on coercive fsontrol. (Though as I will discuss at 
length below, this form of control^ is frailght with problems.) 

* • .l*^St inch combe documents higher ^rates of "ret)ellious" 
'behavior among students who did not expe-cX conformity in 
scliool to 'be of any use to them in the adult 'world. These . 
students wei«e poor achiever^ from white collar backgrounds 
as well as students expecting tcinpontinue in the/ low status 
of -•tkieir pai^ents. See Artbur Stinshcombe, Rebellion in a 
High School (Quadrangle Books, 1964 )• ' 

* *l^For two 'very different part^icipants* descriptions- of 
sucli .practices tlT Bo^'on and Brooklyn, see Jonathan 'Kozol, 




12it is perhaps a mark of the degree to which Avon Teachers 
aocejjt^ the circumstances in which they work, and do' not seek 
to a^er them or to invent^ alternative ways of dealing with i 
them, that the only spontaneous reference I h'eard rascde to^ 

' plans to build a nevt building for Fillmore pver %he summer 
was that by a shop 'teacfier vrfio- complained that the present 
equipment vrtiich he considered' inadequate was to be reinstalled 

'in the new buildirtg. Even though „it was the close of school, 
I ciime across jae^discu^ion of ways to encourage student 
enthusiasm or facilitate adjustment as they entered a new * 
school plant. And in talking about the future of the school, 
none of the teachers , or administr^ttors^ referred to the impact 
of moving to a new< school. (The school was to be. on the 'same 



lot in a different posiJbioA., Th^ current school would be . 
demolished and replaced with playing fields.) Plans for the 
ne% school wet*e tradit,ional in large part. - . ■ 

^, 131* never saw a fight at either school, though one took 
place in the ha!!l while was in. another part of t^ie build- 
ing^ at Fillmore. ^ Z"^* , ' • 

-'■AQne intriguing indil?ator of teachers* differe'nt feelings 
about themselves at the two schools, was the^ir dress. ^ At 
Dale teachers* dressed ^ in clothe's on^ might expect in any 
reasonably formal office. But' at- Fillmore, mfny teachers* dresa 
was-casuaVto the point of being- dowdy. Thefe were, however, 
a rahdJSul.of teachers-^ong thos4|r trying hardest to keep up 
morale — ^who. dressed not only formal ly ^but with a certain flare. 

l^Bidwell discusses in detail tht ways that the invoiftintary 
and unselecti^d' clientele of the school makes the relationship 
of teachers and students differ 'froms^the niode^ of client and - 
professional which 'it in some ways rfesifemblesf He especially 
emphasizes the difficultj^of establishing -the trust which i^ 
the expected basis of client conformity to professional / \ 

directives — and indeed of2«iost compliance with authority iji 
situations where subordinates care about the ends beiag 
sought. See Charles E. Bidwell, "Students and Schools: . ' 
Some Observations X on Client Trust in Client JServing Organiza- 
tions," in. William .R. Rosengren and llark Lefiori, eds. 
Organizatiotis and Clients (Charles E. tferrill, 1970'),- 37-69. 

l^Gracey described in detail the pressures from, the need ^ 
for order knd from students • and*'' parents • concern with grades 
and'^competitive accomplishme]^;i^(hxch discouraged^^^chers . n 
^n a suburban elementary school who tried to »§ng^^« studeftts'' 
independent, curiosity. See^ Harry L. Gracef, CuriWilum or 
Craftsmanship! Elementary School Teachers' in a, Bui^eaucratjc 
System jUniflrsity or Chicago Press,- IVV^J. 

17spady argues on this basis That the school's goal of 
'instruction inherently oin ^tension with its neejd to control 
large numbers of energetic young>people through^routinized ^ 
procedures. See Wiiliam G. Spady, "Authority and, Empathy in 
.the Classrogra, " in D. W. O'Shea, ed. Sociology of the School 
and Sdliooling ; Proceedings of the Second Annual Conference 
of tlte Soclotlogy of Education Asspciation ^Washington, D.(j.; ' 
National Institute of Education, 1^74 j, 87-125. 

, l^When students' social class is higher than tedlchers* 
and th^ir^parents^ as wel^or better educated, they may feel 
they have- ground? for sufftrior judgment jto l,eachers. This was 
a comi^on occurrence in CaiAoh with its.highly educated profess- 
ional' families. The^- vice-principal a€ Dale said that those 
few children from high status Pleasant Glade who did rebel at 
school procedures were self-^^htdpusly persistent, and often 
supported by their ^parents. E^ker found in the early fifties 
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that Chicago public school teacher^ preferred to teach in 
lower middle %lass neighborljoods over not only poo? one^ but 
.upper middle class ones .as "well. They found the flhildren 
"spoi-led" in the -higher status neighborhoods. See Howard . 
Becker, ySocial Class Variations in the Teacher-Pupil* Rela- 
tionship, "Journal of Educational Sociology' , ^'5' (April 1952), 
451-465, Bidwell's general proposition that "clients' sophis- 
tication -is inversely related to the ir . trust in professionals 
, is consistent- with thes€ obseWations. S^Bidwell, op. cit . 

•^^Spady argues that the isolation of studentp'^vAo challenge 
the school's accustomed procedures is essential to the preven-. 
. tion of c'olleQtive unrest., Se« V/illiam G. Spady, "The 

Authority Systeim of 'the School ai\d Student Unrest: A Theoret- 
ical ExploratiOTi, " in C. W. Gordon, ed. 1974 I.earbooki'on • - 
Education (National Society for, the Study of Education, 1974),, 
3^=77: - ' ' ' 
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